PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND CONDUCT. 
By Max Crarke [F.], Vice-Chairman of the Practice Standing Committee. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th April 1914. 


T will probably be within the recollection of members that in December 1911, two short Papers 
on * The Newer Responsibilities of Architects * were read at a meeting of this Institute by 
Mr. W. Henry White and Mr. Edward Greenop, and in June of the following year a further 
Paper on the sume subject was read by Mr. William Woodward, this particular contribution having 
special reference to the case of Minter v. Waldstein. These Papers were arranged for by the then 
Practice Committee, and at a later date it was suggested that the Committee should arrange for the 
reading of a Paper on similar lines which would give some advice to junior members as to conducting 
a practice. At no time have [ been a member of the Sub-Committee responsible for these arrange- 
ments. but I understand that various titles were suggested—* Professional Practice,’ ** Guide to 
Professional Practice,” and ** Professional Practice and Conduct ~ being, amongst others, mentioned. 
This Paper was to have been read on the 6th April of the present vear, but at the end of February 
the Sub-Committee reported to the Practice Committee that they had been unable to find anyone 
who would be willing to undertake the task. It then became a question as to how the vacant date 
should be filled up, and, foolishly, I consented to step into the breach and do what I could to fill 
the gap which had unfortunately o¢curred. Thus it comes about that I appear before vou. | have 
nothing new to say, and anything I may say is only addressed to the junior members of the profession, 
who are entering upon a career which I trust will be a successful one, and if any remarks of mine 
assist even one member to avoid a few of the difficulties which now beset a man in practice my 
trouble will be amply repaid. 

Naturally one must commence with a brief statement as to the necessity of the Paper; why 
the subject should be brought before you at all, a body of men who practise the“ art of architecture,” 
of which we have heard so much, and which Mr. W. Henry White referred to in his opening remarks 
in December 1911. It appears to me that the “ art ” of architecture is quite different from any of 
the other arts. If an artist carries out a work of art, say a piece of sculpture, it is generally approved 
in the form of a model to a small scale, which conveys a reasonable idea to the mind of a layman 
what the composition will be like when completed. If it should not be approved further sketches 
may be made without any great outlay. But it is not so with architecture ; few clients really grasp 
what a building will be like, or how it will look, from an architectural drawing, although they may 
pretend to do so. The result is that while the building is in progress, or even after completion, 
the client wishes alterations made to make the building suit his, or her, taste, and in this way con- 
siderable sums of money are wasted and friction created between architect and client. For this [ 
fear there is at present no remedy, as we cannot as a rule have models made of our buildings. although 
it would be a most desirable practice. 

There is another type of alteration which more immediately concerns us—viz.. the “ improve- 
ments "” made by the architect during the course of the execution of the building, usually in the design 
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and less frequently in the construction. These may be the result of an inspiration or a“ hapyy 
thought ” so ealled, and I think it is generally accepted that alterations of this nature do improve or 
benefit the design, as they are probably the result of more mature consideration than was given ‘o 
the work in the preliminary stages. They are nevertheless a fruitful source of trouble with tie 
employer, and generally involve * extras,”’ which are an abomination to the mind of clients as a rule. 
More careful consideration given to the design in the early stages will probably obviate the necessiiv 
for alteration during the progress of the work. I suppose the really great artist can evolve that which 
is best at once without effort ; but in the case of the ordinary mortal the evolution is fraught with 
much trouble and mental anguish at times, and the only remedy I can suggest to my younger brethren 
is not to be in too great a hurry. ‘The world is made up nowadays of hurry, speed, or “ hustle,” as 
it is called by our transatlantic friends ; a man who has the credit of being “ a real hustler ”’ is looked 
upon as a most gifted personage: but, take my word for it, no real work which is going to live was 
ever done on these lines. With regard to architecture as an art “ hustle’ is bad enough, but with 
building it is a thousand times worse ; but of this more anon. 

It appears to me that if [ divide the remarks I have to make under certain heads it will be easier 
to deal with the point which I have in my mind, and as I intend my Paper to be more than usually 
brief I can get through it more quickly, and not bore many of you to whom the subject is not one of 
great interest from an artistic point of view. The sequence in obtaining and carrying out a commission 
is usually as follows :— 

1. Receiving instructions from the client. 

2. Preparing preliminary sketches. 

3. Making an approximate estimate of the cost. 

4. Preparing the working drawings, some details, and the specification. 

5. Procuring tenders for the work. 

6. Arranging a contract between the client and a builder. 

[ shall try and deal with these items seriatim and make a few observations and criticisms on each, 
and in making them you must forgive me if my views do not in many respects agree with those of 
my audience. We should be very tame indeed if we all thought alike, and one of the objects which 
I have in view in appearing before you is to elicit discussion and get different opinions. We have not 
enough of that sort of thing in this room, to my way of thinking. 


Recetvine Instructions. 

Under this head one’s thoughts naturally turn to the Schedule of Charges, as to which there has 
been considerable debate and difference of opinion of late. It is not always prudent, the moment 
you get into touch with a prospective client, to fire off at him a letter more or less in the form of a 
demand that he shall pay you a certain percentage on the cost of the work he proposes to do, either 
at a flat rate or on a sliding scale. Personally [ am not in agreement with the Seale of which we 
have heard so much. It is to me quite inconsistent that an architect should get, say, 63 per cent. on 
a small house or a lyeh-gate, to cost, perhaps, £1,500, and the same percentage on a warehouse, factory, 
or the like. A house may require many drawings and details besides a comprehensive specification, 
the factory probably very few drawings, still fewer details, and a very brief specification. If the 
architect should go a step further and have steel-work and fire-resisting floors, designed either by a 
specialist (whom the client will have to pay), or by a merchant or other contractor who makes his 
own scheme and includes it in the cost of the work, the comparison becomes more absurd. The much 
more reasonable way to charge is on a sliding seale based upon the nature of the work as well as on 
the cost. I see in the Journat of the 14th March, page 290, that such a schedule has been proposed 
by the American Institute of Architects. It must be recollected that the proposed Schedule of Charges 
of the R.I.B.A. is not. as far as | am aware at present, binding upon any of the members ; but it is 
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not quite clear in my mind what the penalty is for those who undertake a commission at, say, 24 per 
cout. on a building of ordinary class, and perhaps include the preparation of quantities in the above 
».odest remuneration. For my own part [ think the man should be the first consideration. Consider 
the ease of a youth, with perhaps his first and only job, having time to do the whole of the work 
himself. Payment at the rate of 24 per cent. on a £10,000 job (=£250) would be quite a good thing 
ior him. He would probably not be able to earn more than half this sum in the time working as 
ai assistant ; but for members of the Institute who, | may say, walk on the higher planes of the 
\Vorld Architectural, for this same work a commission of 10 per cent. would be reasonable, and I 
think they ought to charge it. 

One great difficulty with regard to architects’ charges, is the fact that any one can eall himself 
an architect or practise architecture, however rudimentary his knowledge, either from an artistic 
or a constructional point of view, and this is further accentuated by trade firms making designs for 
all sorts of architectural work, “ free of cost ** to the clients, so that they may do work free from 
supervision. Work done on these lines usually costs much more in the end than if a professional 
ian is employed to design and carry out the work, and is a practice much to be deprecated, but at 
present I do not see how the evil can be removed ; time will no doubt solve the problem. It may 
be that architects will combine the carrying out of the work with the designing. This has already 
been done in some instances, and I see no reason why it should not be both legitimate and successful 
from the client’s point of view if carried out in a proper spirit. This is, however, a departure from 
the particular matter in hand, to return to which let us suppose that the architect has received the 
necessary instructions to enable him to proceed with the work, and that these are of a fairly definite 
character. By this | mean that he should ascertain the sum proposed to be spent and the size and 
character of the building and the amount of accommodation to be provided. It is very unwise to 
embark ona scheme which the architect knows cannot be provided for the amount of money which the 
client proposes to spend. ‘This method of procedure is a frequent cause of friction, and often litigation. 
When such a case comes before a Judge and jury, the pleading invariably is that the client proposed 
to spend (let us say) £2,000, and the architect has designed a building the cost of which turns out 
to be £3,000, the client has not got the money, and the drawings are of no use to him, so why should 
he pay for them? ‘To me this seems a fairly reasonable argument, so let me advise the young prac- 
titioner, and perhaps some of the older ones, to be most careful in counting the cost before it is too 
late. 

There is a tendency for all work to increase in cost as time goes on: a building which was erected 
twenty years ago at a cost of perhaps £5,000 would cost considerably more to-day, it might be put 
down, roughly, at 20 per cent. more. Legislation, higher rates of wages, shorter hours of labour, 
and increase in prices of materials of all sorts have contributed to this end, and generally a 
sovereign has not the same purchasing power that it had ; beside which ideals of living have changed. 
We require more comfort. more luxury, space, air, more everything, and expect to get them all at the 
same cost as our forefathers did, which is obviously out of the question, and the sooner we realise 
it the better. 


PREPARATION OF PRELIMINARY SKETCHES AND APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF Cost. 


We will now consider the second and third stages of our work-—viz., the Preparation of Pre- 
liminary Sketches, and an Approximate Estimate of the Cost. A man may prepare a scheme which 
from the architect's point of view is perfect, but does not suit the ideas of the client, and so the 
architect is, shall we say, vexed that he and the client do not see eye to eve, and a fresh sketch 
design has to be made. [| mention this in view of the Seale of Charges, as it may make a considerable 
difference in the future whether the words “a sketch design” or ** sketch designs ”’ are used, and 
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for those who wish to put a hard-and-fast interpretation on the words used, it may lead to trou »e 
on one side or the other. 


PREPARATION OF WorkKING DRrawines, DETAILS, AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

I shall now presume that the sketch design has been approved and the ‘‘ approximate estimie 
of cost by cubic measurement” has been made, and that this also meets the views of the client. Tl): 
brings us to the fourth subject for our consideration—viz., making the working drawings. ‘T):c 
architect should be careful before doing much under this head to make an inspection of the sit - 
Do not trust to the eve that it is level. Ascertain the nature of the ground, have some trial holvs 
dug, get the local by-laws or other requirements of the authorities, and see that as far as possibic 
your scheme complies with them. We are very prone to leave these matters until the last, instead 
of making them the first consideration. 

While dealing with local requirements, let me remind you of the District Surveyor, the statutory 
officer under the London Building Act. Some architects regard these gentlemen as so many archi- 
tectural policemen, and to be carefully avoided. Let me advise the junior member not to fall into 
this frame of mind. The District Surveyor has to administer the law as laid down, which is at times 
a somewhat unpleasant duty ; and unfortunately there are some men who make the architects more 
than usually uncomfortable ; but the architect who contemplates doing work in the metropolis, if 
not very conversant with the London Building Act of 1894, and the many additions thereto, will 
do well to consult the District Surveyor in the early stages of the work. It must be borne in mind 
that it is no part of the duty of a District Surveyor to advise—his work is to call the attention of 
the builder to work done which is not in conformity with the Aet—but my experience is that they 
are so universally courteous to any architect, giving advice and assistance whenever approached in 
a proper spirit, that an architect is wise in getting an opinion in the early stages, and so perhaps 
save trouble later on. 

Study the local customs and materials ; do not try to adopt methods at variance with those 
of the district in which you propose to build, without special reasons. Never use materials from a 
distance when those on the spot would answer equally well, both with regard to effect and construction. 

In the preparation of working drawings it appears to me that too much is left to the imagination ; 
a paucity of elevations, if not of architectural importance—sections with as little detail as possible 
shown thereon, and generally taken along the line of least resistance—foundations left entirely to 
speculation, and in many instances a total absence of figured dimensions. ‘This style of drawing is 
more the result of habit than anything else, leaving the technical points to be decided by the quantity 
survey or, the person who gets out the details, the builder or more generally his foreman. The 
process of finding out what is not made clear involves addition to the cost, and trouble to the 
architect—and sometimes to the Practice Committee as well ! 

Some architects consider that a specification should be as general as possible, and not go into 
detail. This method may have its good points, but, as before, some one has to decide the knotty 
points, and if it is not the architect he at once ceases to have that proper hold or grip of the work 
which a man in his position should have; and here, let me remind vou, I am not addressing my 
remarks to those who have a large staff to deal with each separate item which is their individual 
work, but to the ordinary practitioner, say in the provinces, who has few assistants or perhaps does 
the bulk of the work which comes his way himself. All the same, even he has only twenty-four hours 
in every day, and the pressure of the present age is relentless ; no sooner is some work arranged for 
than it is expected to be finished or at any rate well under way. 

At the present time it is a very usual custom for the quantity surveyor to write the specification. 
This has its advantages and also disadvantages ; one of the former, so far as the architect is con- 
cerned, is that it saves him the trouble and expense of doing it himself. As to whether the custom 
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is . good one or not, | am not prepared to give an opinion; but if the surveyor does write it, after 
tl quantities have been prepared, the work must lose some of the individuality of the architect. 
Th work of taking off quantities, as practised in the South of England with London as a centre, 
always strikes me asa matter of guesswork. In the first place the surveyor guesses what he thinks the 
aichitect means or would like, and then the detailer guesses what the surveyor has provided. 

The specification, whether it be in general or precise terms, should be clear. We often forget 
that it is the foreman who has to deal with it and put his own interpretation on each obscure 
seutence. A general clause in specifications often conspicuous by its absence is one covering ** extra- 
ordinary traffic,” which in works of any size is sometimes a source of trouble ; where large quantities 
of material have to be hauled over public or private roads, usually by mechanical traction, it is very 
di structive to the roads, and if not provided for may lead to litigation, with the possible result that 
the client may have to pay. 

The work of the Engineering Standards Committee has been a great assistance in the simplifica- 
tion of descriptions of some materials, Portland cement and steel for instance. With regard to the 
former it will be quite sufficient to state that it is to comply with the Standard Specification, but it 
must be stated whether * quick,” ‘‘ medium,” or “* slow” setting cement is required. 

With regard to steel be careful to define whether British or foreign manufacture is expected ; 
and in deseribing bars of all sorts give the weight as well as the size. 

Who shall say what should be written as a description for timber ? Some years ago I wrote a 
letter to The Builder calling attention to the antiquated wording in many of the present-day specitica- 
tions and inviting discussion thereon, but beyond a few letters not very much to the pot nothing 
came of my effort. Since then I have revived the matter at the Science Standing Committee, and 
perhaps the result of their deliberations is before the Council. ‘The matter was referred to in the 
annual report of the Institute of Builders, reported in The Builder of 3rd April. 

In writing any description of materials the writer should consider whether it can be obtained in 
the ordinary course of business. If, for instance, a particular port of shipment for timber is given, 
the architect may be held responsible if the timber used does not come from that particular port, 
although equally good and suitable timber may be obtained from elsewhere. 

In writing clauses relating to sub-contractors’ or specialists’ work care should be taken to make 
it clear whether the p.c. sum includes “ fixing ’’ by the sub-contractor, and whether the latter provides 
all the expenses connected with getting the material to the site, and who is to provide water, 
scaffolding, and hoisting tackle, if any of these should be required by the sub-contractor. 


Procurtna TENDERS. 

In procuring or inviting tenders for work the architect should, if possible, try to arrange that the 
firms asked to compete should be of about the same standard with regard to the quality of their work 
and their ability to carry out the particular building contemplated. In this, as in so many other 
matters usually left to the architect, careful discretion should be exercised, and no favour should be 
shown to one firm to the detriment of another. In this connection the architect should be particularly 
careful not to recommend any one firm to do the work without considering the responsibility which 
is involved thereby ; and it is also, perhaps, unwise that an architect should invariably employ one 
firm of contractors, for the reason that they know his work and methods and so are able to save him 
trouble. The man-in-the-street is not always kind in his remarks on proceedings of this sort, often 
imputing motives which have no real foundation in fact. 

When tenders have been invited from selected firms, I think those competing should always be 
notified as to the amount of the various tenders and the names of their competitors and the name of the 
firm selected to carry out the work. I mention this point as I know there is much diversity of opinion 
thereon. But when one considers the labour and expense involved in making up a tender it seems 
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but fair that each competitor should know the result. There is nothing to be gained by concealing 
the figures, and if the builders think that it is of any use to them, why should they not have tiie 
information ? In my opinion it tends to fair and honourable dealing between all concerned. ‘Ihe 
more open and above-board the manner in which the business is carried on, the better will be tlie 
spirit between the parties. We are rather prone nowadays to be what is called * sharp,” and we 
forget that any day we may meet someone who is just a little sharper. 


ARRANGING THE CONTRACT BETWEEN CLIENT AND BUILDER. 

Assuming that the tenders the architect has received are satisfactory and that one of them has 
been duly accepted, he now comes to the sixth item in our list—namely, Arranging a Contract between 
his Client and the Builder. In arranging a contract I need hardly remind you that the various 
documents should agree. Sometimes we hear of cases in the Law Courts where the specification says 
one thing and the articles of agreement another. In works of any magnitude for public bodies and. 
such like, the contract will probably be prepared by a solicitor acting for the employer; in which 
ease the architect can only advise, if he is allowed to do so. In every case the architect should be 
quite open with his clients, whether they be public or private ones. Conceal nothing, explain every 
point inquired about, and if possible make notes of interviews, explanations, and the like, to enable 
you to refresh your memory in case of necessity. See that all the documents relating to the contract 
are signed by each party, witnessed and dated, and then endorsed in the usual form. 

If quantities have been prepared, it will be a question whether they should form a part of the 
contract. Opinions on this point are divided, some preferring a ‘* lump sum ” contract, which means 
that the drawings and specification taken together are the documents which form the basis of the 
contract and on which the architect has to rely in carrying out the work. In cases where this system 
is adopted the drawings and specification require to be prepared most carefully, as any item omitted 
from them taken together will probably be claimed as “an extra” if ordered by the architect, 
although it may be included in the quantities. 

If, on the other hand, the quantities form part of the contract, every item provided in the bill 
is included in the contract, whether shown upon the drawings or not. It seems to me the latter 
method is the fairer one to adopt ; nowadays when quantity surveying is brought to such perfection 
and there are so many expert and able men engaged in that profession, there is little fear of any 
serious omission from a bill. Of course, just as in making a set of drawings, the human element 
comes in and errors may possibly occur, but I think I am safe in saying that they are few and far 
between ; and personally [ prefer to risk the chance of error than rely entirely upon the drawings and 
specification. 

In small works, quantities, 1 consider, tend to increase the cost, and particularly so if the work 
consists of alterations ; but for moderately large jobs it cannot be expected that several builders can, 
or will, go to the expense of preparing quantities each on his own account ; and builders deserve a 
large amount of consideration. I often think that the skill and ability, combined with rapidity and 
freedom from accident, with which they carry out large and sometimes most difficult problems of 
construction is surprising, and very greatly to their credit as a body, and architects are greatly 
indebted to them for valuable assistance. 


THe R.I.B.A. Form or Contract. 

As the Form of Contract which is generally known as the R.I.B.A. Form is frequently used, I 
will now proceed to give you some of my views on that document ; and I think this will be the most 
important part of my paper, and perhaps the portion which will receive the most criticism, but that 
is exactly what I am laying myself out for, as I think it is only by considering all the views advanced 
that the best result can be attained. 
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Opinions are divided at the present time as to whether the Institute Form of Contract. or, as it 
is called more properly, the form agreed between the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institute of Builders in the year 1903, is all that it should be. Many people, myself amongst the 
number, think that it requires thorough and careful revision ; indeed, I go much farther than that. 
as | am of opinion that an entirely new form should be prepared, to be called the R.I.B.A. Form of 
Contract, not in consultation with any other body. I think if this were done it would be largely 
used. Although it might not meet the views of some bodies in the building trade, it would be 
accepted by individuals in all parts of the country, and gradually take the place of the present form. 
Ii must be recollected that the employer pays, and after all it is only a question of how much he 
shall pay, if ridiculous conditions are inserted. It is not the object of any architect or employer to 
draw up a series of conditions which would be unfair to either party to those conditions ; but the 
intention should be quite clear. The present form is not clear, being vague on many points and 
erroneous in some. I do not suppose, in fact I cannot imagine, that any architect worthy of the name 
would be desirous of cheating the builder ; and, on the other hand, he does not wish the client to be 
cheated. 

The Practice Committee have received many complaints from various parts of the country as 
to defects, and suggestions for the revision of various clauses in the Schedule of Conditions, and it would 
be most desirable that the Council should appoint a strong committee early next session to deal with 
the whole matter. My own opinion is that the following clauses especially require attention :— 

In Clause 1 the words relating to the custody of the drawings, specification, and bills of quantities 
should be deleted from this clause and put in a separate one. 

I object to Clause 3 very strongly. The builder should send in his quantities fully priced out at 
the same time that he sends in his tender. There seems to be an impression abroad that the quantities 
are the special property of the contractor, and for his use only. I do not consider this is, or should 
be, the case. The quantities are for the use of the client or his agents just as much as for the use of 
the contractor. There is too much ignoring of quantities amongst architects nowadays. ‘They are 
the basis on which every job is settled up, whether it is dealt with by the architect personally or by 
a surveyor, and if the clients knew more about them and paid for them direct in place of through the 
contractor, I think it would be a benefit to all the parties concerned. 

Clause 5 requires redrafting. For instance, I am not clear if it covers the Health Insurance 
payments, or whether, if no mention was made in the specification or other document as to paying 
fees to any authority. this clause in the contract would make the contractor liable for the payment 
without charging the employer any extra. 

Clauses 6,7, 8, and 9 might, in my opinion, have slight amendments made which would improve 
the meaning and make it clearer. 

I think Clause 10 should be revised, as the architect should have access to the works at all times ; 
the word “reasonable” is a mistake in this instance. It is often the time when the contractor does 
not want the architect on the works, that the latter finds out most about what is going on and the 
way the work is being done. 

The clause relating to the clerk of works, No. 11, if it is necessary at all, should be added to 
by providing for attendance on the clerk of works, and assistance in taking particulars and dimen- 
sions, as a claim for time occupied in rendering such assistance is sometimes made in contractors’ 
accounts. 

Clause 12 should be re-drafted so as to include alteration, variation, or deviation from the drawings 
or specification, without necessarily involving an extra or omission. What form the exact wording 
should take [ am not prepared to say ; legal advice on the point would be necessary. Other alterations 
may be desirable with regard to the authorisation of extras. 

With regard to Clause 13, I suppose I shall be considered by some very much behind the times, 
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and by others very much in advance, when I say that I think all this clause, and also Clause | 4, 
should be revised. I was asked my opinion lately as to the position of an architect who had giy n 
a final certificate in which an amount was included for surveyor’s fees for measuring the variations. 
The client objected to pay, not in consequence of the amount to be paid for the builder’s work, |ut 
because of the amount of the surveyor’s fees. The question was raised as to how far an archit: ct 
could pledge his client’s credit (this is what it practically comes to) for the surveyor’s fees. I could 
not answer the question. Perhaps someone here can. The portion of Clause 17 which deals with 
defects in sub-contractor’s work being made good by the general contractor, requires revision, as 
also does Clause 20 (Sub-Contractors). 

The latter clause appears to me to be quite inadequate to meet the present-day requirements 
as to sub-contractors. It may have done very well when the Form of Contract was originally drawn 
up, but at the present time, when sub-contractors or “ specialists ” play such a large part in every 
contract, the clause should be drafted on entirely different lines. 

The whole question of the position of sub-contractors with relation to the main contract requires 
consideration. As perhaps some of you may be aware, the Practice Committee have interviewed 
deputations of sub-contractors, who have put their views before the R.I.B.A. as to the unsatisfactory 
position which at the present time the sub-contractor holds in relation to the contractor and the 
original contract, and the payment of sub-contractors ; their special grievance being the method, or 
want of method, of payment. 

It appears to me that it is quite out of the question that the general contractor should be allowed 
to select the specialist. If this were conceded, there would always be the risk that a specialist quoting 
a low price would be employed, and inferior work put in. The question of how and when the specialist 
is to be paid is also a most important one. The general contractor is inclined to pay the sub-con- 
tractor promptly, so as to secure what is called a ‘ cash discount,” whereas it may be very much 
to the advantage of the client that a portion of the sub-contractor’s money should be retained for a 
period to meet the expense of making good possible defects. 

The employment of sub-contractors and the payment of them has been the subject of much 
litigation, and it appears to me that an effort should be made to clear up the present uncertainties 
and secure a business method of dealing with such a large and important part of any building 
contract. Whether we shall in future adopt the custom which prevails in the North, of a separate 
contract for each trade, should at any rate be considered, as it possesses some advantages over the 
custom in use in the South. Some contractors have an idea that six months is a sufficiently long 
period during which to be responsible for ‘* defects, shrinkage, or other faults or damage,” but I 
consider a very much longer period should be universal. If good materials and workmanship are 
put in there is nothing to fear, but if the reverse is the case six months’ responsibility is not nearly 
enough. It appears to me that a summer and a winter, if not a very much longer period, should 
pass before the liability terminates. On this point there will, no doubt, be much diversity of opinion. 

Clause 21, dealing with ** Damage to Person and Property,” is, of course, obsolete, and should 
be altered at onee. ‘The sale of the document containing this clause as it stands, creates a false 
security in the mind of the employer, if he knows anything of the matter, and also of the architect 
who may not have given the clause the attention it deserves. If it is not altered it would be advisable 
to delete the words “ under the Workmen's Compensation Act 1897 or any amendment thereof” 
and put a red “ sticker’ on the front to the effeet that anyone using the form should protect the 
employer against claims, by insurance or otherwise. The Practice Committee have already 
submitted a revision of the clause, but, as far as I know, the builders, by their Institute, do not agree 
to any alteration at present. If this is the case, there is all the more reason for the R.I.B.A. issuing 
a form of their own. 

[ observe in The Builder of the 3rd instant a report of the Annual General Meeting of the Institute 
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of [vailders, at which reference was made to the proposal of the R.I.B.A. to revise Clauses 20 and 21. 
The proposal has not been regarded favourably by the Institute of Builders, their Council considering 
tha’ it would be a waste of time to attempt to alter two of the clauses without discussing amend- 
ments to the form of the whole contract. In the meantime the R.I.B.A., in my opinion, should 
take steps to inform clients that, under the present clause, their interests are not properly safeguarded. 

With regard to Clause 23, which deals with the 
it would be interesting to have the opinion of some of those present as to whether, in the case of 


‘Date of Completion and Extension of Time,” 


extra work being ordered, the architect should state before the extra work is commenced what 
extension of time will be allowed for this special extra work, or whether it is within his province 
to fix the amount of the extension at the completion of the work. 

Clause 27, ** Prime Cost, Meaning of,” should, in my opinion, be revised, so that the amounts“ for 
goods to be obtained and fixed by the contractor” shall be paid and expended as the architect shall 
direct, ina similar manner as the * provisional sums” mentioned in Clause 28; the discount for cash 
should be eliminated from the clause, and various other alterations made to bring the clause thoroughly 
up to date. 

Clause 28, ** Provisional Sums,” requires revision In many ways; one point in it has been the 
subject of inquiry—viz., the meaning of the words “ After allowing pro rata for the contractor's 
profits.” If a pitch-pine block floor was provided, for instance, in a porch, on which the contractor 
put a profit of 5 per cent., and the floor was altered to an expensive marble one costing four times 
as much, the area remaining the same, would the contractor be entitled to four times the amount 
of profit? In other words, does ** pro rata” mean, on the amount of work done, or the value of it ? 


It would be made quite clear if some words such as “* on the amount expended ” were inserted after 
the words ** pro rata.” 

I think it was in 1910 that I brought up a suggestion for revising Clauses 27 and 28, and although 
much valuable time has been spent in the consideration of them, nothing has been done, and they 
still remain most unsatisfactory and vague. 

Clause 29, * Artists, ete., engaged by Employer,” should be altered so as to allow the employer 
to engage any person he may desire to do any work for him, within the building or outside it on the 
site. The clause, as at present worded, seems to imply that only decorative work can be carried out 
without the consent of the contractor, which was never, I imagine, the original intention. I mention 
this as it has been raised in connection with some work of my own lately. A contract was entered 
into to erect a building to cost about £10,000 on an open site. ‘The excavator’s work was commenced 
on a particular day and earried out for the general contractor by a firm of excavating contractors. 
On the same day the same excavating contractor commenced similar work for my clients, bemg 
employed by them direct. There was a planked road over which the carts went to both the pomts 
at which work was being done. The general contractor made no complaint during the progress, 
but made a claim at completion for * hindrance,” which claim I could not agree to, and, as I have 
no desire to be placed in a similar position again, I shall in future make it clear that the client can 
do any work he desires. 

Clause 30, “* Payment of Certificate’: IT am afraid I am not competent to criticise this clause. 
If it requires revision it must be done from a legal point of view, but architects who are commencing 
their career should recollect that in exercising their authority under the clause, as indeed under the 
whole of the contract, they must act as arbitrators; no outside influence should be allowed to 
weigh in the matter, a strictly impartial attitude should be maintained, and it is only by acting so 
that justice can be done to both parties and the intention of the contract carried out. Some archi- 
teets think that beeause they are employed by the client they should defer to his views, or perhaps 
act in his favour to the detriment of the contractor. Nothing could be farther removed from the 
iiteution of the contract or the requirements of the law as to the functions of an architect. 
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With regard to Clause 32, “ Arbitration,” I have no suggestion to make beyond expressing an 
opinion that some scheme might be evolved which would enable redress by arbitration in small cises 
to be conducted on more economical lines than at present. It seems to me that in many instances 
it would suftice if the whole matter could be referred to an arbitrator with a simple statement of 
the case from each party, dispensing with witnesses or costly hearings, at which a number of persons 
attend for days doing nothing but listen to matters probably of no assistance to the arbitrator in 
coming to a decision upon the matters in dispute. Expert witnesses might often be dispensed with, 
their views are frequently a matter of opinion of little value in deciding the real issue. 

I should like my hearers who are competent to give an opinion to say how the last two lines 
of the clause, which read *‘ This submission shall be deemed to be a submission to arbitration within 
the meaning of the Arbitration Act 1889,” apply to work done in Scotland or Ireland ; as I believe 
the Act does not apply to either of these portions of the United Kingdom. Should not other words 
be used in cases where the work is situated in Scotland or Ireland and, say, all the parties to the 
contract are resident in one or other of these parts of the kingdom ? 

I trust those present will forgive me for having dealt with the present form of contract at such 
length, but when I was asked to read this Paper it seemed a favourable opportunity for bringing 
before you some of the points which will, I think, have to be dealt with in the near future, and no 
doubt the discussion will bring out views which may be of service to those who are entrusted with 
the proposed revision. 


I am quite aware that my Paper does not deal with what may be called the interesting side of 
architecture, what some call the artistic side, but the work of an arehitect cannot be divested of its 
business routine, and the more simple and straightforward we can make the latter, the more easy it 
will be to carry out the multifarious duties an architect is now called upon to perform. Friction will 
to some extent be avoided, and architects, clients, and contractors will perhaps be able to get on 
without references to the Law Courts, which seem to be getting more frequent and costly as time 
goes on and the methods in use in the construction of an ordinary building become more complicated 
and the “ hustle”’ of ordinary life more and more acute. All these things are bad for architects, 
bad for clients, bad for contractors, and, more than all, bad for architecture and for good building, 
and much to be deplored. 


DISCUSSION ON MR. MAX CLARKE’S PAPER. 
Mr. GrorGe Hupparp, I’.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. R. L. HARRISON (of the firm of Messrs. an artistic profession, the business side of it is a very 
Waterhouse & Co., solicitors), who rose at the request valuable one, especially in these days. To my mind 
of the Chairman to propose the vote of thanks, said: the most interesting part of the Paper was that which 
I have listened with very great interest to Mr. Max dealt with the much-abused Conditions of Contract. 
Clarke’s Paper. One of the most interesting remarks [| do not think it is recognised how rapidly and how 
in it was towards the end, where he spoke about constantly changes come about which render such 
business qualifications and the necessity for attention a document as that obsolete in a very short time. 
to the business side of your profession. As alawyer, There is, in the first place, the output of legislation 
I have had some experience in these matters, and [ from Parliament. Every Session some statute is 
have occasionally found that the difficulties of my passed which will affect that document. And, in 
clients have been accentuated by the lack of what I addition, there is the weekly change of the law 
may call business equipment in the office of the archi- occasioned in Lincoln's Inn by Courts of First Instance, 
tect. lL refer to demands which are sometimes made Courts of Appeal, and the House of Lords; I am 
for copies of drawings and plans. Although yours is — surprised that the document was not torn into shreds 
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years ago. Many matters, such, for instance, as the 
Insurance Act, may render necessary all sorts of 
additions, amendments, and changes. The document, 
as if now stands, requires very drastic revision. It 
may not be known to many that that document was 
the result of a conference between your Institute and 
the Institute of Builders. It was the first Form of 
Contract, I think, you have ever put forward in which 
that was the case. I remember that there were 
many matters of principle, and matters of phraseology, 
which we on our side strongly objected to, but we 
had to give way. And if it is to be altered, you will 
have to consider whether you will endeavour to get 
a document through which will have the imprimatur 
of the builders ; or whether you will put forward your 
own form, drawn up in a way which you, as ex- 
perienced men, consider fair and just to owner, builder 
and architect. My opin-on,with the recollection of what 
we went through eighteen years ago, is that you will 
never get such a document approved by the builders, 
and it may not be worth the trouble and time to try. 
Before you have fairly done it you will have to begin 
it all over again. Therefore it may be better for 
your Institute to prepare your own form in your own 
way, and I think it will be used nearly as much as the 
present form was when it was more or less up to date, 
which it is not now. I am afraid there is no hope of 
our going back to the system when the architect was 
the arbitrator. My experience is that that was the 
best system. I have acted for many building owners, 
and I have never come across a case where I could 
sav that the builder has been treated by the architect 
otherwise than in the fairest and most judicial 
fashion. I have been surprised at the extraordinarily 
high view the architect had of the equities of the case, 
and the feeling that he must do justice to both sides. 
I think that was a right and proper system, and | 
should like to go back to it. I have much pleasure 
in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Max Clarke for his 
valuable Paper. 

Mr. G. BOYDELL HOUGHTON, Barrister-at-law : 
It is a very great pleasure to me to second the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Max Clarke for his admirable Paper. 
It does not consist of mere crude ideas ; it is evidently 
well digested and thought out. Mr. Max Clarke did 
not expect—it would not have been reasonable to 
expect—that we should all agree. I say “* we,” for 
I venture, for the moment, to treat myself as one 
having some little knowledge of the subject—though 
| have not the honour of being an architect—and | 
have had a good deal to do with architectural cases, 
in the Law Courts and elsewhere. I claim to stand 
somewhere between the architect and the ordinary 
layman. The first thing that struck me about the 
Paper was that part which gives advice to the younger 
members of the profession, and I think you will agree 
with me that that advice is admirable. It does not 
require that one shall be an architect to be able to 
appreciate that that advice would commend itself to 
the common-sense of anyone who has considered the 
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subject at all; and not only the common-sense, but 
the sense of fairness and expediency. The part of 
the Paper which most appeals to me is that which 
deals with the existing Contract Form. I may say 
that the result of my experience has been to cause me 
to agree absolutely with Mr. Max Clarke in his 
condemnation of the Form of Contract in use at the 
present time. It is, as Mr. Harrison, in substance, 
said, an anachronism. Circumstances have altered, 
things have developed, and, for these reasons alone, 
it is clear that the Form of Contract should be revised. 
But there are other reasons, apart from the change of 
events, why it should be modified and seriously 
revised. For a long time I could not understand the 
genesis of some of the clauses of the existing Contract. 
They appeared to me not to be conceived in the 
interests of the building owner, and some of them 
seemed hardly to be conceived in the interests of the 
builder. I did not know then, what I have learned 
to-day for the first time, that this Form of Contract 
was the result of negotiation between the two bodies, 
and they were not occupying the proper relative posi- 
tion, because the Builders’ Institute naturally—no one 
can blame them for it—would be fighting to get the 
best they could in the interests of builders. The 
architects had no individual interests; they were 
not representing the building owners or employers, 
but were endeavouring to discharge their functions in 
the spirit and in the way in which, in my experience, 
they have always done, so ag to arrive at a fair con- 
tract between employer and contractor. And, there- 
fore, they probably were not quite so keen in standing 
out for certain stipulations in the interests of the 
building owner as they should have been. And some 
of the provisions of the original Contract, which must 
have been inserted in the interests of the builders and 
which did not do full justice to the interests of 
building owners, have, in my experience, turned out 
to be of disadvantage to the builders themselves. | 
wish now to touch upon a vexed question, that of the 
Arbitration Clause. That, I have no doubt, was 
inserted at the instigation of the builders—very 
naturally. And why / Because in many of the old 
Forms of Contract the powers which were vested in 
the architect really made the contracts amount to— 
2s I once described a contract of that kind, for it 
turned out to be so in that case—an abominable 
injustice to the builder. I said in that case: * This 
is nothing more nor less than a body-and-soul con- 
tract.” It was impossible for any legal human being 
to more completely put the contractor under the heel 
of the architect, in giving him no sort of appeal, 
under any circumstances whatever, unless he was 
prepared to charge the architect with fraud, and | 
have seldom known any progress made with a charge 
of that kind. But that led, of course, to going from 
one extreme to the other, from the extreme of that 
Form of Contract to the one you have now, a Form 
which, so far as the Arbitration Clause is concerned, is 
not fair to the building owner, and does not always 
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operate to the advantage of the builder. I will give 
you an instance presently. It 1s one thing to say the 
architect shall be a complete dominus—that is to say, 
that under no circumstances shall there be an appeal 
from him at all; that is one extreme. though I should 
say that that extreme is better than the substitution 
of power to force arbitration upon every conceivable 
question which avises between the builder and the 
owner. To my personal knowledge this clause had, 
in one instance, a very unfair effect as against the 
builder. A building owner, having spent a great deal 
more than he was in a position to pay. went to an 
astute legal adviser, accompanied also by a surveyor, 
and they used the Arbitration Clause in this way. The 
builder's account had been agreed to between the 
architect and the contractors. The bill of quantities 
had been priced after the work was done according to 
the Schedule of Prices, and it was practically a stated 
account, an account which vou would say, in common 
fairness. ought to have been binding upon the building 
owner. The building owner learned what was being 
done, and he promptly dismissed his architect, and 


said: This agreement is not binding upon me: vou, 
the architect, have no power to bind me, and | repu- 
diate it~: and he gave notice for arbitration. Arbi- 


tration in that case must have been enormously costly. 
by reason of the great detail in the case. And in the 
result, before that arbitration had gone very far, the 
contractor had to submit to a very substantial redue- 
tion. a reduction which. so far as | could judge, was 
very unfair. The professional advice given was : 
This is a moderate bill: the architect who has 
certified that this is due has gone into it carefully, 
and I do not see how it is possible in fairness to make 
a reduction, but you would be wise to put an end to a 
costly arbitration. In that case the Arbitration Clause 
was used for the sole purpose of keeping the builder 
at arm's length: and the building owner succeeded, 
by one device and another, in protracting the pro- 
ceedings. from the time he first talked about arbitra- 
tion. for nine months. And. as the sum involved was 
large. it was clearly a case in which the Arbitration 
Clause was used to the serious disadvantage of the 
builder. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not quite follow your 
meaning, Mr. Houghton, when you said the quan- 
tities were drawn up and priced after the work was 
finished. 

Mr. HOUGHTON: They took the Bill of Quan- 
tities, and on that they worked to arrive at what each 
item of the butlder’s account should be allowed 
And the  quantity-surveyor and the builder, 
thinking they were settling and disposing of the 
disputed account, said they would allow so much 
for one item and so much for another; and it was 
gone through in that way. I should really have 
called it a bill or account stated. (A Member: 
~A measured account, a schedule.”) One part of 
Mr. Max Clarke’s Paper with which we must all agree 
is that the duty of the architect as between builder 


and building owner is to be fair and impartial | 
can only say, from my experience—and I am glac to 
hear from Mr. Harrison that it is his experience to. — 
that architects do act in that judicial spirit in dea’ ng 
with matters of this kind. In my experience [ hive 
only once come across a case in which the archit:ct 
had transgressed. He had formed a personal frie: (\- 
ship with the building owner, who had given hin. a 
vreat deal of work; and in that case he withh-ld 
certificates when he ought not to have done so. And 
the House of Lords ultimately held that he had 
ceased to be qualified to act as architect, and they 
allowed the builder to recover his claim, although |e 
had not got a final certificate of completion or a 
certificate that the amount was due. That is the 
only case of the kind within my experience, and, of 
the two extremes, | would rather see—and [ am 
speaking in the interests of building owners and 
builders—a reversion to the old practice of making tlie 
architect the sole arbitrator. But there are several 
ways in which the clause might be modified so as to 
deal fairly with the causes of complaint, if they do 
arise, between builder and architect. But to state 
that the Arbitration Clause should apply to every 
dispute is to reduce the architect altogether, in mv 
view, to a derogatory position. He exercises lis 
judicial faculties and does his work in a_ judicial 
spirit. All that may be set aside by a general 
Arbitration Clause, and that does not commend itself 
to the common-sense and experience of people who 
have had much to do with eases of this kind. 

Mr. F. G. RICE, the President of the Institute of 
Builders : On behalf of the Institute of Builders. | 
must thank vou for the honour vou have conferred 
upon them by inviting me to attend your conference. 
| thought at one time. while listening to Mr. Max 
Clarke's Paper, that this was no place for a builder. 
Still, Lam glad to be here, and [ hope vou will ellow 
me to make my remarks from the builder's point of 
view, which, [ gather from Mr. Max Clarke’s remarks. 
is what he wished. The Paper we have heard read 
is a most excellent one in many respects and covers 
a wide field of professional practice. 1 do not pro- 
pose to refer to the whole of the points raised by 
Mr. Max Clarke, but | cannot help wondering which 
of the six items referred to in the sequence is the 
most interesting to the architect, and whether Item 1 
* Receiving instructions from the chent.” is equally 
appreciated as Item 6, Arranging Contract 
between the client and a builder.” [ should like to 
say that the sooner the architect carries out Item 4. 
’ Preparing working drawings and details.” the more 
his action is appreciated by the builder, for I feel 
that many questions of delay and many difficulties 
would be solved if details were forthcoming as soon 
as the Contract is signed, or shortly afterwards. One 
thing which very much impress;d me was the lec- 
turer's reference to the need for seeing the District 
Surveyor as soon as the job is about to start. | 
think that a very important matter. The District 
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Servevor could be extremely useful in dealing with 
questions which will facilitate the work and_ its 
snooth working. Mr. Max Clarke, at the conclusion 
©! the Paper, spoke about business routine, and said : 
The work of an architect cannot be divested of its 
sisiness routine, and the more simple and straight- 
ward we can make the latter, the more easy it will 

to carry out the multifarious duties an architect is 
ow called upon to perform.” [ think that phrase 
ould be applied to the Form of Contract : the more 
mple and straightforward you can make it, the 
better it will work in practice. The Contract you 
now have was prepared with very great forethought 
by vour Practice Committee some vears ago, and was 
submitted to, and approved by, the Institute of 
Builders. and has since been adopted by the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, which 
represents the whole of the builders of the United 
Kingdom, whereas the Builders’ Institute has not at 
present such a large membership. Although many 
country builders are members it does pot represent 
to such a large extent the country builders as does 
the National Federation. This Form of Contract 
is issued by the joint bodies [ refer to: and I think 
it would be not quite fe‘r, seeing that, in the past, 
you have permitted bulders to come to you to tell 
you the difficulties which they have found, and 
in like manner which architects have found, in 
carrving out the terms and provisions of the Con- 
tract, that vou should now, in prepering a new form, 
entirely eliminate them from vour conference. Archi- 
tects know where the shoe pinches in the contract : 
builders also know where it pinches, and I take it, as 
has been admirably expressed by the lecturer and 
emolified by Mr. Houghton, that the object of the 
Contract is to be absolutely fair to the building owner 
and the builder. It seems to me that if the present 
difficulties are put before you, gentlemen. it will 
enable vou to consider the matter more effectually, 
and vou will be better able to prepare a Form of 
Coatract which shall be free, as far as it is possible to 
mike any legal document free, from these dithiculties. 
The Arbitration Clause is one which was put in at the 
instance of the builders, and agreed to by you. I do 
not think it was intended by either party that this 
Arbitration Clause should be used, or expected that 
it would be used, to the detriment of either party : 
it should be used properly for the settlement of a 
dispute, for, as long as human nature is what it is, we 
cannot hope to get through life altogether without 
disputes. In this Form of Contract vou have three 
parties mentioned—the building owner, the builder, 
and the architect. 1 say the building owner and the 
architect may be, and probably are, men who wish to 
do the right thing, and intend to do the right thing. 
Architects, we know, do the right things. According 
to the experiences referred to by Mr. Max Clarke it is 
the builder who does the wrong thing, and I cannot 
help thinking that he (Mr. Max Clarke) has been 
unfortunate in his builders, but perhaps he has been 


engaging his client’s builders to which he referred in 
his Paper instead of selecting them himself. But 
you find parties to any agreement, however honour- 
able their intentions may be, sometimes come to 
differences of opinion, and it is for the purpose of 
properly settling them that the architect has been 
relieved—you will allow me to use that word 
* relieved “—of the settlement of these questions. 
You ask: Why should the architect be relieved? | 
reply: Because he gets his work from his client. | do 
not say it makes a difference to him: but the client, 
if the architect were to give an adverse decision against 
him, would say, | do not want this architect any 
more, he does not stand by me.” But if the architect 
is relieved from the position of judging on these 
matters in dispute he retains his client, and it 1s the 
arbitrator himself who suffers the unflattering 
remarks of the client in consequence of a decision 
having been given against him. The success of an 
arbitrator is measured by his inability to satisfy 
either side, and it seems to me that many arbitrators 
are very successful in that way. [ would have liked 
to have heard more about the vexed question of the 
sub-contractor. | agree with Mr. Max Clarke that 
the sub-contractor is necessary for the carrying out of 
buildings in the present day, and I agree with the 
author that the specialist should be entirely selected 
by the architect ; but it comes a little hard on the 
builder, when he takes a contract, and has got all the 
plant and machinery ready to do, say, the joinery 
work, and learns that he is to have the jomery work 
taken from him. I want architects to appreciate 
that point and that special plant costs a lot of money, 
and if the builder employed is able to do that class of 
work he should be given it todo. On the other hand, 
I cannot see why a builder wants to trouble about 
steel work. Very few builders have the organi- 
sation or equipment for carrying out steel work, 
and therefore I think that should be in the hands 
of the architect to give out. Having these sub- 
contractors, they have to come on our works, and 
then everything depends on what manner of people 
they are. If vou are in the hands of a good builder 
and a good sub-contractor there is no friction: but 
a foreman may cause a good deal of friction, and 
there is the type of sub-contractor who wants to do 
as he likes on the works. It is to prevent friction of 
that sort thet the sub-contract should be properly 
prepared, defining the rights of each party. I think 
that whatever new Form of Contract your Practice 
Committee may devise they should take into serious 
account the preparation of the sub-contract, that 
being on all fours with that of the contractor. With 
regard to the question of cash discount, which Mr. 
Max Clarke mentioned, I join issue with him on that 
matter. I think the builder is entitled to the cash 
discount, and, in most cases, I think, the sub-con- 
tractors agree with that. In some cases the architect 
insists on seeing the sub-contractors account re- 
ceipted before he issues his certificate to the main 
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contractor. Therefore, if the builder is able to 
finance the sub-contractor, why should he not 
receive a cash discount for allowing this use of his 
money ‘/ Why should the builder be deprived of it ? 
There are, as I have said, three parties referred to in 
the Contract, the architect being one of them; and 
you will see the Contract provides who shall be the 
architect and who shall be the quantity-surveyor, and 
who shall adjust the accounts ; and having got to the 
stage of adjusting the accounts, the architect having 
certified the job, I fail to see how in the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Houghton, in which the architect was 
discharged, that could be, for the Contract provides 
who the architect shall be, and provides, in the event 
of death or dismissal, that another architect shall be 
appointed ; but you cannot appoint an architect when 
a job is completed; you cannot appoint another 
architect when the job of the original architect is done. 

Mr. HOUGHTON : He discharged the architect 
immediately before the documents were signed, and 
he said that there were other architects who would 
give evidence. 

Mr. RICE: But if the Contract provides who shall 
be the architect, it seems to me it is clearly set out, 
and the architect, by his name being inserted in the 
Contract, becomes appointed by the building owner. 
And I think that is a very great reason why the build- 
ing contract should be signed by the owner as well 
as by the builder, because he thereby confirms the 
appointment. With regard to the question of the 
period when the work should be maintained, that 
depends on the amount of the retention money. | 
do not think the builder questions how long he main- 
tains his work, but he questions how long you keep 
him from his retention money ; and if it is to go hand 
in hand with maintenance, if the period of mainten- 
ance is long, the amount of the retention money must 
be little. As regards clause 28, Mr. Max Clarke says : 
** Ifa pitch-pine block floor was provided, for instance, 
in a porch, on which the contractor put a profit of 
5 per cent., and the floor was altered to an expensive 
marble one costing four times as much, the area 
remaining the same, would the contractor be entitled 
to four times the amount of profit ?°” Of course he 
would, in the same way as the architect receives his 
percentage on the extra cost. I am much obliged to 
you for giving me such a patient hearing. I will 
represent to my Council what has been said, but I 
would plead that when you do prepare the new Form 
of Contract, and when you prepare a Form of Sub- 
contract, which I hope you will, that you will accord 
the main contractors the same privileges which you 
have granted to sub-contractors, that you will hear 
them, and then you will learn from them their diffi- 
culties. For builders have many difficulties, though 
they try to be cheerful and show a cheerful face. And 
if you will allow us to put forward our case, and give 
the matter the consideration which I feel sure you 
will, you will issue Forms of Contract which will be 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 
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Mr. WM. WOODWARD |[F.|: 1 wish to thank 
my friend, Mr. Max Clarke, for his Paper. Mr. Mex 
Clarke and myself were brought up in much about the 
same school, I think, and I thoroughly endorse a!| 
that Mr. Houghton said about his advice to the 
younger members of the profession, and I ask them 
to weigh very carefully all that Mr. Max Clarke said. 
And not only the younger men, but the older men too 
may find very substantial food for thought in the 
Paper. At this late hour I only propose to touch on 
one particular matter dealt with—viz., that where 
the author says: * I am of opinion that an entirely 
new form should be prepared, to be called the 
R.1.B.A. Form of Contract, not in consultation with 
any other body.” That suggestion I think, Sir, is 
absolutely impossible. The Contract to-day is made 
between the client and the builder, and surely, if the 
Contract is to work satisfactorily, if the various 
provisions are to be carried out as between client and 
builder, then the builder, of all people in the world, 
must be a party to the conditions. The whole 
benefit of the Conditions of the R.I.B.A. Form of 
Contract consists in this: that if you propose to 
enter into a contract and to invite tenders, the first 
thing the builder says is, Are the conditions those 
issued by the Royal Institute? And if the answer 
is in the affirmative he agrees at once. Why ‘/ 
Because these conditions were the result of great 
deliberation on the part of the Builders’ Institute, 
and of great deliberation on the part of the R.I.B.A. 
Practice Committee of that day, and they are also the 
result of a combined effort to be fair on the part of 
both those bodies, who are, after all, the very elements 
of the Contract. I am sorry to say that I differ 
entirely from the observations which have been 
made in support of Mr. Max Clarke’s contention 
that any future Conditions of Contract should be 
made by one body only. I may say, without divulg- 
ing private matters, that this very afternoon the 
Council determined that the whole of these Con- 
ditions of Contract should be referred to the 
Practice Committee for revision, not because of the 
sub-contractors only, though that is a very important 
matter, but because the bulk of the architects 
and builders many years ago determined upon a 
fair set of conditions, and those conditions have been 
upset, not by builders or architects or building 
owners, but by some gentleman at the Royal Courts 
of Justice, who puts his own interpretation upon the 
clauses which we have agreed upon, and which we 
know to be perfectly fair. Finally, I hope that 
this meeting will discuss this important point now 
that the Council have determined on the revision 
of these Conditions of Contract, and that they will 
express their opinion as to whether or not they 
will adopt the suggestion of Mr. Max Clarke and 
have these Conditions prepared by one body only, 
or Whether those Conditions shall be assented to by 
the two parties who have to carry out the clauses. 
Apart from that, [ thank Mr. Max Clarke for his most 
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instructive Paper; the more we read it the more we 
shall appreciate it and the more we shall learn from 

SIR HENRY TANNER, C.B., LS.0O. [F.]: I 
have great pleasure in supporting the thanks which 
have been expressed to Mr. Max Clarke for his in- 
teresting and informing Paper—informing to every- 
hody, because nobody can be too careful in preparing 
his specifications and drawings and making them as 
complete as possible before the building starts— 
otherwise there is sure to be trouble: that is my 
experience. My own view is that quantities should 
form part of the contract ; it is the only fair thing as 
between client and builder. There may be mistakes 
ou both sides, which nobody can prevent, but they 
can be corrected, and nobody pays for that which 
he does not receive. As regards the Contract itself, 
we at the Office of Works have our own Contract, 
and [ know practically nothing about the Institute 
Contract, therefore | can offer no remarks upon it. 
Every contract has its weaknesses, and you are 
always finding there is something that has not been 
provided for. Therefore, although these Contracts can 
be amended from time to time, one cannot expect to 
make them perfect throughout for all time. I think 
that is the great difficulty ; it is too much trouble to 
vo all over this Form of Contract and bring it up to 
date ; so it is amended to meet, as one may say, the 
last accident which happened. So far as the Institute 
is concerned, it seems to me that it ought to have a 
Standing Committee whose function should be to keep 
the Contract Form reasonably up to date and make it 
meet all the contingencies which are likely to happen, 
because they could do it better than anybody else. 
We at the Office of Works have tried to do it, but I 
do not know that we have always succeeded. We 
always find that an opening has been left, and the 
builders’ claims get larger and larger in proportion. 
But I much doubt whether we shall ever succeed in 
making contracts perfect. 

Mr. BLANCO WHITE, Barrister-at-law : So far 
as | have been able to see from outside, a good deal 
of the trouble seems to arise from the fact that the 
architect is necessarily an artist—and an artist, [ 
suppose, requires a certain amount of artistic detach- 
ment. But a building is not like a picture. If a 
man bought one of the pictures that adorn these 
walls to-night, I suppose he would pay some 
twenty or thirty pounds for it, and if he did not 
like it he would put the picture aside, and there 
would be an end of the matter. But when a man has 
a house built, it is a much larger thing in proportion 
to his means, and consequently he criticises it much 
more ; and if the architect and the builder are not 
careful, the matter is apt to end in litigation, in the 
way that purely artistic matters never do. So that 
the architect is in the position that he alone among 
artists has to bring to bear the businesslike method, 
and, I suppose, from lack of that businesslikeness 
a lot of trouble ensues. As an example, we had 


Nos. | to 6 in proper sequence in Mr. Max Clarke’s 
Paper; and No, 7 is Supervision. All architects 
supervise, but some of them do not keep an entry of 
the fact in their diary, and, in the absence of that, 
if there is trouble there is only one man’s word against 
another’s. Butif an entry had been made in the diary, 
things would have been quite otherwise. And one 
comes to this cynical reflection, that in matters of 
business to-day you cannot in reality treat other 
people as though they were gentlemen ; you have to 
act on the assumption that though 19 out of 20 are 
gentlemen, the 20th will not act as one. Hence 
you must be forearmed, and wherever you go, and 
whatever you inspect, you must make an entry 
recording it ; and when you order an extra, you must 
do it in writing. 

With regard to Mr. Max Clarke’s remarks con- 
cerning the Schedule of Charges, it seems to me 
that anyone connected with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects is in a fairly safe position with 
regard to these charges if he is reasonably cautious, 
because either he can say nothing about his charges, 
then something on his notepaper or somewhere will 
reveal the fact that he is connected with the Institute, 
and he will send in his bill according to the Institute’s 
scale, and as he is entitled to be paid a reasonable 
remuneration, he will be paid that: or if the client 
asks his charges, he can say, and there is no trouble. 
The only time there is trouble is when he is asked and, 
through diftidence or some natural shyness, fails to 
say clearly what his charges really will amount to. 
He may, for instance, say his charges are 5 per 
cent. on the cost of the work, and forget to 
say anything about travelling expenses. It is only 
where he blunders in this way that there is likely 
to be trouble about his charges, and then it is, 
to some extent, his own fault. With regard to the 
Royal Institute Form of Contract, [ have great sym- 
pathy with all who have anything to do with the 
drafting of a contract like that under discussion. 
I have occasionally criticised clauses to myself and 
said they were too long and ought to be shorter, but 
the result of my attempts at abbreviation has been 
that they ended about twice as long as they were 
originally. And the conclusion | have come to is, 
that either you must make up your mind to leave a 
good deal unsaid in the Contract—vyou must either have 
short sentences summarising the chief relations legally 
and leave many gaps—or you must have a very long 
and very full Contract. Ifthe present Form of Contract 
falls between two stools at all it is in its endeavour 
to make it clear to all who read what the result of the 
Contract will be. If you have a short Contract, there 
are a lot of decisions connected with the subject, and 
probably any architect reading an elementary legal 
handbook on the subject would be able to say what 
the effect of the Contract is. But if an architect is 
not content to rely on the law as it is, he has got to fill 
his contract in, and it has got to meet all contingencies. 
Thus it must be a very long and intricate affair. 
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With regard to whether the builder should come in or 
not, I feel this, that this Contract, necessarily, is largely 
a matter of compromise. One cannot assume—and 
it would not be right to assume—that the builder's 
point of view is the same as the architect's. It is 
not. The architect's point of view must largely be 
that of the client for whom he works ; and if a building 
goes smoothly I do not think it matters what is in 
the Contract. The importance of the Contract is in 
the case of an unexpected struggle. in case of risks, 
events which have been unforeseen, which mean a 
loss to someone. The builder Savs, *T was only 
charging a fair percentage, and it is only fair that the 
employer should bear that loss.” The employer 
says, “1 was building a house at a certain price ; it 
is unfortunate that these disturbances. which IL do 
not understand, should take place, but I ought not 
to be responsible for that.’ and so, from the 
employer's point of view, the risks should be thrown 
on the builder. Therefore the Contract must be a 
compromise between the two. So it appears to me 
that any Contract drafted without the co-operation 
of the builders, drafted by the architects alone, must 
necessarily, though unconsciously, tend to be an 
unfair Contract, because the architect will sav. * So 
and so may possibly happen, and we must provide 
against that.” And the builder who foresees diffi- 
culties says,’ | must provide against them.” What 
the builder means is that he must ensure getting fair 
payment for the work he has done, and what the 
architect means, looking at it from the point of view 
of his employer, is that the employer should get a 
fair return for his money. Therefore, for the Form 
of Contract to be fair, | agree with Mr. Woodward 
that the builders should come in: the two must be 
considered, otherwise vou will have a one-sided 
Contract. one which will be convenient to the architect 
and his employer, but which the builder will distrust 
and refuse to enter into. Now, one or two observa- 
tions on the present Contract as it is. First, as to 
Clause 12, dealing with extras. That appears to me 
to require revision, because at the present time it 
only provides for variation by addition or omission, 
and not for varying by alteration, which is neither 
addition nor omission. Anyone with common-sense 
would say, Naturally an alteration is either an omis- 
sion or an addition, or a combination of the two. 
But, unfortunately, a long time ago there was decided 
a well-known case. R. vy. Peto. and it was this: 
The surveyor had power to add or omit, and the 
builder, under the direction of the survevor, put in 
rubbish instead of putting in brick. And a very 
high Court. the Court of Exchequer, decided that 
the particular clause did not give power to the 
surveyor to order that alteration under the head of an 
om'ssion and an addition. Of course. that may be an 
irrational decision, but it is an old savine that hard 
cases make bad law: and this may be an instance 
of bad law. At all events. it is a standing decision, 
and therefore the clause ought to take account of 


it. And again, with regard to the question of tie 
ordering of extras. It says the builder shall be pad 
for an extra if it is properly ordered, and proper ordey- 
ing shall be sufficiently proved by any writing under 
the hand of the architect. It does not say the writin 
has got to be executed before the extra is done ; so 
if an architect orders an extra verbally, and a we: | 
afterwards refuses to ratify it in writing, the builder 
is in the hands of the architect, whom he has obeye | 
when he gave the order. In 99 out of 100 cases, of 
course, the architect will act properly, but why shou) | 
the right of a builder to be paid, through an un- 
happy drafting of a clause, depend in the 100th case 
on the caprice of the architect or on a difficult point 
of law. Thearchitect, when asked to ratify his verbal! 
order, may say, “ | would have done it before, but 
now a dispute has arisen I do not like to  inter- 
fere’; and that is a position which an architect 
might think proper to take up. And unless. the 
builder can satisfy the Judge that he is not limited 
to the method of proof mentioned in the clause, he 
will not get paid for that extra. You may say that 
my interpretation of the clause is wrong. Even if it 
is, it is a possible interpretation, and the builder's 
rights should not be dependent on the interpretation 
of a clause. In other words, the clause should say 
whether extras are to be ordered in writing or not. 
There are other small points on Clause 26, and the 
Arbitration Clause. It says an arbitration is not to 
he opened until after the building is completed—and 
no doubt for very good reasons. Suppose, as hap- 
pened in a case I came across, the surveyor gave 
notice to proceed with the works quite unreason- 
ably, and because the builder did not comply with it 
wrongfully and improperly forfeited all the builder's 
plant. The builder's rights were by the arbitration 
clause forfeited. He was a small man, and he was 
deprived of his means of livelihood, and with no 
remedy until this building was completed by the 
employer and the surveyor, over whom he had no 
control whatever. That surely is most unfair and 
unsatisfactory, and shows there are instances in 
which this Form of Contract does act unfairly to the 
builder in an unintended way. No one. would 
probably think of such a case when drafting, or of 
such forfeiting taking place. And is it likely that 
these injustices will be properly remedied unless 
builders are called into consultation when the redraft- 
ing takes place The people who most vividly remem- 
ber the injustices to builders are the builders them- 
selves ; and if vou want to find out where the Contract 
has in the past been unjust to builders, it isthe builders 
who should be asked. Therefore, with all deference, 
I suggest that you cannot have a proper Contract 
unless the builders are consulted on the matter: and 
that it will not be used as it ought to be unless builders 
agree to it. But, after all, to prevent misconception, 
1 would add that I have come across cases, especially 
small cases, where people with small experience have 
drawn Contracts on their own, and they have been 
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surprisingly bad Contracts ; and it is true that if a 
larce number of people sit down and criticise the 
R.!.B.A. Form of Contract they can find faults 
and say this and that should be altered, and they may 
agree with Mr. Harrison that it should be brought up- 
to-date. But, unless he be a man of large practice 
and much experience, such as Mr. Max Clarke, an 
architect will do well to adhere to the R.I.B.A. Form 
as it is at present, until such time as he feels he has 
sufticient confidence to draft one for himself free 
from imperfections. There have been many decisions 
on this form, and its imperfections are known, and 
people also know what it means. 

Mr. EDWARD GREENOP [F.]: I also wish to 
thank Mr. Max Clarke. The Practice Committee 
were asked to arrange this evening, and the 
question was: Who was to do the work? In the 
net result Mr. Max Clarke let himself in for it. But 
we are none the less grateful to him for having come 
to deliver it to us. I am sorry he dropped the other 
half of the title—Conduct, because the discussion 
has turned on the Building Contract, upon which we 
can talk for ever. But it has given us an opportunity 
of getting into touch with legal points of view—for 
instance, Mr. Harrison’s, who has probably had more 
to do with this building contract than anybody in this 
room. It is very instructive to get him here, and 
I should like to see a draft building contract drawn 
up by Mr. Harrison. I am very glad to have heard 
Mr. Blanco White too ; Mr. Houghton also, whom we 
have not previously had the pleasure of meeting. 
I do not propose to go into details at this late hour ; 
there is a vast deal on which I differ from what has 
been said. I have lived with this Building Contract, 
as Honorary Secretary and as member of the Prac- 
tice Committee, for 13 years, and have heard pretty 
well all there is to be said for and against it. I agree 
with Mr. Blanco White that this is the best thing for 
the young architect to follow until he can get some- 
thing better. It has the advantage of being a pre- 
cedent, and cases have been tried uponit. Directly you 
begin to draw up your own contract, you are in this 
position : the client says, ““ What sort of a contract 
have I got?” If you say, “It is something I have 
drawn up myself,” look at the responsibility. But 
if it is one drawn up by the Institute it relieves you 
of that responsibility. 

THe CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he had made many notes during the Paper and 
discussion, but as it was so very late he would not 
detain the meeting by referring to them. He might 
mention that Mr. Harrison had had much to do with 
the drawing up of the present Form of Contract. At 


the time that document was drafted it was a very good 
Contract, and though they criticised it to-day, it 
must be remembered that the faults arose from the 
altered conditions during the progress of time. He 
disagreed very emphatically from Mr. Max Clarke’s 
proposal that a Form of Contract should be drawn up 
by the Institute independently altogether of the 
Institute of Builders. 

Mr. MAX CLARKE, in reply, said: It is a worry, 
first of all, to read a Paper, and then it is a worry to 
hear the criticisms. But, taken all round, I think the 
criticisms have been rather favourable to me. I 
never suggested that the young architect should 
prepare his own contract; that never entered my 
mind fora moment. The young man who did such a 
thing would be an utter idiot. The Form which we 
have got may be bad, but at the present moment we 
have nothing better. And if a man is young and 
inexperienced, he would know nothing about the 
subject, and the only thing he could do would be to 
copy some other form. And if he copied any other 
than the Institute Form, he would probably copy a 
worse one, unless he took Sir Henry Tanner’s ; he 
might make a success of that. I was prompted to 
make this suggestion as to the Institute making its 
own Form from reading the report in the building 
papers as to what happened at the Institute of 
Builders. I may be quite wrong in coming to the 
conclusion that the Institute of Builders are desirous 
of having a form of sub-contract, and until they get 
that form settled with the R.I.B.A. they do not intend 
to proceed with the main Contract. That was the 
impression which that report conveyed to me. As 
a matter of fact, the R.I.B.A. have nothing to do 
with the form of sub-contract between the builders 
and the sub-contractors—I am speaking of a contract 
entered into between the builder and his sub-contrac- 
tor. Rightly or wrongly, whatever happens between 
the builder and his sub-contractor is entirely a matter 
between those two parties. Whatever may happen 
as to a sub-contract entered into between the general 
contractor and the man I will call a specialist, who 
is forced down the throat of the builder, that is another 
matter altogether, and I have not dealt with that. 
The gentleman who was going to criticise the short- 
comings of my Paper had to go earlier in the evening. 
When I commenced, I had intended to deal with 
Clause 7, Supervision of the Work, Clause 8, the 
Issuing of Certificates, Clause 9, the Settlement of 
Accounts on Completion. Nobody can deny that 
they are three of the most important clauses which I 
could have dealt with. Some day, if you like, I will 
tell you all I know about those. 
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ENGLISH NEO-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland 

during the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries By <A. E. 

Richardson [F.]. I/lustrated in a Serivs of Photographs 

specially taken by E. Dockree and Measured Drawings of 

the more impor'ant Neo-Classic Buildings, with Descriptive 

Text. Fo. Lond. 1914. Four Guineasnet. Batsford, 

94 High Holborn.] 

The appearance of Mr. Richardson's book is an 
event of real importance for our national archi- 
tecture, and it is happy in the moment of its advent 
upon the scene. For, on the one hand, the trend 
of architectural thought for the past twenty or 
thirty vears has been such that the way has been 
prepared for the reception of its gospel, and, on the 
other, it will constitute a wholesome corrective to the 
recrudescence of Ruskinianism which is noticeable in 
certain quarters. and which owes its success with the 
public as much to the general ignorance of the 
principles and aims of the Classical Tradition as to 
the literary charm and the plausibility with which it 
is presented. 

The Neo-Ruskinian School has advanced a step 
bevond the views of its great protagonist. It no 
longer advocates the revival of an extinct stage 
of our national architecture, nor the importation 
of an exotie stvle, say from the shores of the Adriatic. 
Mr. Richardson's splendidly illustrated volume will 
prove to any who may be inclined to doubt or forget 
it, that we have a native tradition whose flame 
ts brightness 


has never been extinguished though 
may have been dimmed, and which only needs fuel 
and tending to burst into renewed brilliance. 

To our amateur advisers, whose acquaintance 
with architecture is an external and not a practical 
one. the Classic basis of our tradition is always a 
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stone of stumbling, and, to a school of criticism 
conducted on lines of pure reason, divorced from the 
necessities of design, nothing appears easier than to 
evolve a new style out of ferro-conerete and sanitary 
science. The literary critic of architects is always in a 
hurry ; he is impatient of the slow evolution necessary 
to art, of its long periods of gestation. He complains. 
for instance, that Rome borrowed irrelevant details 
from Greece, and could not digest them; and ignores 
the fact that, if the West required five centuries for 
the process of digestion, protracted to a millennium 
by the barbarian invasions, the final blossoming 
of Gothic, even in its most characteristic manifes- 
tations, owes much to the elements originally 
borrowed from Greece. To goa step farther back— 
who knows, even in these days of indefatigable 
archeology, how many centuries of patient labour and 
imperceptible improvements, how many borrowings 
from Crete, Kevpt, or Assvria, went to the making of 
the crowning glories of the Athenian Acropolis ? 

If at certain favoured epochs architecture has 
appeared to be endowed with accelerated powers 
of growth and has advanced by leaps from 
triumph to triumph, it is by reason of conditions 
spiritual, social, or economic, which it is beyond the 
power of humanity to produce by taking thought, 
and not least by reason of the long period of appa- 
rent sluggishness, but in reality of fruitful brooding, 
which preceded them. 

One of the conditions of progress and of great 
achievement in architecture has usually been the 
existence of a vernacular style with which all the 
workers from highest to lowest, as well as the public, 
were more or less familiar in their various degrees. 
The individual architect was thus not distracted 
by the necessity for the choice of a language in which 
to express himself: still less was he called upon 
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to -ivent one. He expressed current ideas naturally 
in‘ .e terms learnt from his father or master, adapting, 
ret <hioning, and recombining them for the new 
revuivements that arose from time to time, while not 
disdaining to enrich his vocabulary as occasion 
re ired by borrowings from other lands. 

lt is only when such borrowings are made on a 
larve seale that there is a danger of their proving 
indigestible. This was the case with the grafting 
of the Northern Gothic on to Central Italian 
Romanesque, where, meeting no felt want, it was 
sloughed off as soon as the native classic had been 
reinvigorated by the genius of Brunelleschi and his 
contemporaries. On the other hand, if a stylistic 
importation is to take root, it must be because it 
satisfies a need, and in that case only will it pass 
from the region of pedantic jargon to vernacular 
use. If ever this came to pass it was in connection 
with the great innovations introduced by Inigo 
Jones and established in public favour by Wren, 
for there probably never was a period when an 
architectural style was more ingrained, not merely 
in professional practice, but in the habits of the 
building trades and the taste of the lay public, than 
was the Classic of the eighteenth century. 

It is useless to speculate over might-have-beens. 
It is as idle to wail over the failure of our splendid 
Tudor architecture to resist foreign influences and 
adapt itself to modern needs, as to deplore the waxing 
or the waning of the Gothic Revival. These things 
have come to pass and we must make the best of it. 
Inigo Jones’s revolution succeeded because it satisfied 
national requirements in so many ways. The need 
was felt for breadth and concentration, for good 
detail instead of bad, for systematic instead of hap- 
hazard composition, for the monumental in archi- 
tecture, which the Jacobeans, with all their verve 
and charm, had not succeeded in achieving. Its 
success was assured and its value enhanced, as Mr. 
Richardson se well points out, because it provided 
once more an academic standard of taste, by reference 
to which the value of performance might be gauged 
and the dangers of provincialism avoided, a standard 
which since the age of the great cathedrals had been 
lacking in England. 

One of the chief benefits conferred by Mr. Richard- 
son’s work—* monumental ”’ in more senses than one 
—is to prove the vitality of the tradition initiated by 
Jones and consolidated by Wren, and to remind those 
of us who may have forgotten it, that it continued 
unbroken side by side with and in spite of the Gothic 
irruption of the last century, till the very moment 
when Norman Shaw and others, many of whom are 
still with us, were feeling their way slowly but surely 
from the Neo-Gothic of their youth, vid Jacobean 
and Queen Anne, once more round to * Monumental 
Classic.”” The two streams have thus coalesced in our 
own day, the sadly debilitated academic tradition and 
a Neo-Classic movement painfully freeing itself from 
provincialisms. 


If the results are not as yet all that they might be, 
nor a knowledge of Classic principles as widespread 
as may be wished, it is small wonder. Fifty years 
of romanticism have confused the issues, disturbed 
the fine traditions of scholarship, and too often 
concentrated attention on irrelevancies of detail and 
prettiness of features, so that even now it is often 
through non-essentials that we approach the Classic. 
But many conditions are now favourable to progress. 
The sound teaching now given in most of our schools, 
and the influence of the newly formed * atelier,” if it 
lays that stress on fine planning and general principles 
of composition which have always been so strong a 
point with the French, will do much to restore an 
academic standard. And if our literary friends will 
give us time—a generation or two may not be too 
much to rescue our Classic vernacular from provin- 
cialism—we shall be ready to give architectural 
treatment to all constructive or other problems 
that may arise, for we shall have a language to 
express ourselves in. Individual efforts to invent 
original architecture have invariably ended in 
disaster, as we have had too many proofs in our 
own day. 

The Classic architect of the future will assuredly 
not undervalue craftsmanship, as is often rashly 
assumed. For its decay in the past the rise of Classic 
and of architects was in no way responsible—these 
phenomena were all symptomatic results of the same 
far-reaching causes. Rather architects will be the first 
to give a sympathetic welcome to its revival. Neither 
will they aim at perpetuating until the crack of doom 
stereotyped features and rigid rules. They will value 
first of all composition and rhythm, and they will 
mould and refine and vary their features, ornament 
and detail, as occasion arises, not neglecting the study 
of the best models of other lands and ages. In this 
connection there is a point that comes out very 
clearly from Mr. Richardson’s pages, and that is the 
extraordinary pliability of our Classic tradition 
its power of adapting itself to varying conditions and 
to give monumental expression to each ; its willing- 
ness to learn and borrow from the most various 
sources ; its power of assimilation and its power of 
sacrifice. One of the stock weapons of attack in the 
hands of the traducers of Classic architecture is its 
use of the Orders, but nothing is more interesting 
to observe in Mr. Richardson’s illustrations than the 
appropriateness with which in many cases columns 
are confined to positions where there can be no 
possible objection to their employment, such as 
porches, loggias, and screens, or for internal support, 
or subdivision. There is much to be said for their use 
merely for the purpose of giving vertical emphasis or 
enriching a cardinal feature, but, if at all costs we 
must dispense with them, again let us be given time, 
and when we are masters of our vernacular we shall 
invent substitutes, or rather substitutes will grow up 
of themselves, out of existing elements. Again, our 
author gives us many good examples of the fine results 
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obtainable by an astylar architecture where the 
undying element in the theory 
vivifying, if latent, principle in the design. 


anything be more appropriate, both practically 


of the Orders is a 
Could 


and 
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If the services which Monumental Classic Archi- 
tecture may render to the cause of our national 
architectural development are very great, from the 
point of view of historical studies it is no less valua}le 


1 HOUSE OF COMMONS 
9 nee HOUSE OF LORDS 


court oF REQuESTS 
Pare RICHARD CASSELLSS FACADE 
PLAN, OF DUBLN PARLIAMENT HOUSE 1800 


THE ParniaAMENT Hovse, DUBLIN: 
wsthetically, than Barry’s Reform Club? And was 
not Dance’s Newgate—alas ! no more—* one of the 
most imaginative structures in the whole history of 
English architecture’? Both vet contain the quint- 
essence of academic classicism. 


INTERIOR VIEW. 


Richard Cassells, Architect. 


It completes, in a measure, the historical survey of 
the Classic tradition in England contained in that 
splendid series which we owe to the House of Batsford, 
Garner 
and Macartney 


and to which Messrs. 
Belcher 


and Stratton, Gotch, 
have contributed in so 
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masterlyamanner; and, in doingso, it will throw much 
ight into obscure corners and will correct hasty and 
partial estimates both of the duration and continuity 
of that tradition and of the value of its later stages. 
It has been too generally assumed that we had 
Wren. et preterea nihil. Many of us were brought up 


or, as someone has said in these pages, by “a mild 
breath from Athens.” 

We have now for the first time something sounder 
and surer to go upon. We can see all the phases in 
their proper perspective and relations. The greater 
lights are relieved of the bushel of oblivion which in 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


Royau CoLLeGE oF PHYSICIANS, QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Thomas Hamilton, 


in the doctrine that he was followed merely by the 
“baroque theatricality’? of Vanbrugh and _ the 
“pedantry ” of Lord Burlington’s circle, while the 
admitted vigour of Chambers and somewhat at- 
tenuated grace of Adam were to be regarded as more 
or less isolated phenomena in a belated aftermath, 
soon to be swept out of sight by the Gothic Revival, 


R.S.A., Architect, 1845. 


too many cases has extinguished their radiance, and 
even minor luminaries are placed on a candlestick 
where they may shed such mild glow as they are 
capable of. This eminence, it must be admitted, 
is in one or two cases rather more than the little 
flicker will bear. It was, for instance, somewhat a 
shock to the present writer to be called upon to admire 
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the railway station at Cambridge, which had always 
appeared to him a peculiarly dreary affair. Perhaps, 
however, this impression was partly due to a 


THe Bank or ENGLAND, BRISTOL. 


melancholy association of ideas, the fagade in question 
only becoming obvious as one was leaving the 
beloved city. It is well to be reminded of the 
duty of gratitude for small mercies. We do not 
always get a design at all for a railway station. 


Another design surely unworthy of eulogy is the 
deplorable Corn Exchange at Leeds, which mi) «les 
one of the worst conceits of the Italian Renaiss:. ce 


C. R. Cockerell, R.A., Architect. 


with others equally unfortunate of no recognisable 
school. 

Such works—the reverse of the medal—are, 
however, in a very small minority, and throw into 
relief by contrast the fine qualities of the great 
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ma‘ tity of buildings illustrated and commented 
upon. They testify at anv rate to the care with 
which the author has investigated the side streams, 
and even the backwaters, as well as the main current 
of rue movement. The information collected about 
the careers of the lesser-known architects, and the 
attention devoted to work in the provinces and in the 
sister kingdoms of Scotland and Lreland, much of it 
little known outside its own districts, are notable and 
useful features of the work. 

Mr. Richardson renders a lasting service in reducing 
a vast mass of work, extending over some two cen- 
turies and of very varying character, to an intelligible 
sequence of phases, and in carefully exploring and 
discussing the affiliation and formative influences of 
each. His classification is clear and convincing, and 
brushes away many obscurities. In what he terms 
the Roman Palladian Phase (1730-80), extending 
from Wren’s immediate successors to the younger 
Dance, he describes the result upon design, still 
carried on within the Palladian framework, of a 
closer and wider study of Roman monuments under 
the stimulus of amateur enthusiasms, such as those 
of Lord Burlington and the Society of Dilettanti. In 
this phase the traces of Louis XLV. influence dis- 
appear, and a general refining process is at work 
eliminating coarse mouldings, excessive rustication, 
brutal key-blocks and swags of aldermanic propor- 
tions, and fining down detail, a process of which 
the altered proportions of the sash bar is sympto- 
matic. The work of Robert Adam, which carries this 
tendency to extremes, as viewed by Mr. Richardson, 
and no doubt rightly, was less affected by his brief 
visit to Spalato, as has usually been represented, than 
by his studies of Roman remains in Italy and of certain 
Italian masters, in particular the somewhat obscure 
Coner, whose sketch-book—now in the Soane Museum 
and formerly in Adam's possession-—contains sugges- 
tions for several of his favourite devices. The influence 
of the Greek studies is as vet but faint, and confined 
only to producing a more reticent detail and supplying 
a few ornamental motives, such as the palmette. 
The Adam decorative style is shown to be no isolated 
phenomenon, but having independent parallels in 
the work of contemporaries, as, for instance, in that 
of Sir Robert Taylor at the Bank of England, or of 
James Wyatt at our own R.1.B.A. premises. While 
the bolder influence of Roman monumental ideas, 
suggested by Baalbek and Palmyra, especially in the 
domain of grouping and axial planning, is not lost 
even upon Adam—generally the representation of 
attenuated ornamentalism—and comes out as .trongly 
in his Edinburgh University. It is paramount with 
his greater contemporary, Sir William Chambers, and 
his school, including Gandon, the creator of monu- 
mental Dublin, while on the decorative side the 
vroup leans rather to the lead of Gabriel and 
Neufforge than to the Greeks. 

In the sueceeding or Greco-Roman Phase (1780- 
1820) the effects of Stuart and Revett’s researches 


in Greece become more pronounced. There is more 
unmistakable use of definitely Greek detail and of 
Greek Orders, though Palladian composition is still 
the rule. The chapter dealing with this interesting 
stage of development naturally covers the period of 
the Regency, and full justice is done to that much 
misunderstood and unjustly slighted architect John 
Nash, who, if careless and trivial in his detail, dis- 
played powers of varied and satisfying composition 
and of effective town planning of nearly the highest 
order. Alas, but little of the charm he imparted to 
Regent Street remains to us, and to the next genera- 
tion it will be a thing of the past! 

It is only in Mr. Richardson’s third phase (1820-— 
40) that the Greek fashion is for a time supreme, and 
that, yielding largely to amateur and literary pressure, 
the architects of the day abandon in some measure 
the wholesome Palladian system to introduce entire 
Greek features and, so far as was possible, Greek types 
of composition, often with results by no means so 
unsatisfactory as might have been expected. Thomas 
Hamilton’s High School, at Edinburgh, for instance, 
is, as Mr. Richardson points out, a work of great 
imagination and extraordinary monumental value. 
Greek buildings, other than temples, are, however, too 
scarce to be of wide utility as models, and Greek 
forms were used for the clothing of schemes which, 
even in the height of the Greek fashion, remained 
more in accordance with Western tradition. For 
instance, the beautiful, though often thoughtlessly 
derided, steeple of St. Pancras Church is merely a 
Wren motive clothed in Hellenic dress, while Hamil- 
ton’s Royal College of Physicians, at Edinburgh, is 
an essentially modern composition if its exquisitely 
refined attire is of semi-Athenian cut. 

The Greek mode was as brief as it was intense, 
and the fourth or Neo-Gree and Italian Phase corrected 
its excesses. It was soon recognised that Greek 
architecture does not readily export unadulterated to 
our shores, and that even in the greatest triumphs of 
the Greek Revival there is an inevitable element of 
coldness. The temperature of our monumental 
design was once more raised by a new and salutary 
bath of Italian sunshine combined with fruitful 
intercourse with the French Neo-Grec movement. 
We thus find Cockerell casting the results of his 
Greek studies into a Palladian mould in those 
scholarly compositions the Branch Banks of England 
at Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester; we find 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, who had studied the work of 
Schinkel and Klenze, composing his unapproached 
masterpiece of St.George’s Hall, Liverpool, on rich and 
stately Roman lines; and Burton, Barry, and Penne- 
thorne turning to the hitherto unutilised inspiration 
of Florentine Renaissance in the Athenzeum, Reform, 
and Travellers’ Clubs, and the Jermyn Street Geo- 
logical Museum. Thus, for more than two centuries 
of its existence in these Isles, the Classic Tradition was 
never stagnant, but constantly refreshed and revivified 
by foreign travel and study. New material, as it 
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became available from time to time, was constantly 
thrown with the old into the crucible and cast into 
English moulds of abiding beauty. 

But in the moment of this great culmination the 
Classic Tradition was no longer without a rival. The 
excesses in one direction of the Greek fashion were to 
be more than atoned by a violent swing of the pen- 
dulum in an opposite one. The impulse of a far more 
vigorous literary and ecclesiastical counter campaign 
had re-established the reign of the Goths, and the 
Middle Ages were—for a time—in the ascendant. 
That, in the domains of ecclesiastical and perhaps 
collegiate and domestic architecture, the medizvalists 
achieved notable successes none will deny, and few will 
be found to disparage their acknowledged triumphs— 
but it would be difficult to point to a single really 
satisfying example of monumental civic design pro- 
duced by that school, with the exception of the 
Houses of Parliament, which, in spite of Pugin’s 
garnishing, is largely Classic in conception, notably 
as regards its axial planning and the composition of 
the river front. So strong was the current that 
even the Classic leaders were forced in self-defence 
to bow before it, and to speak with two voices, till 
one could not tell which was the true and which the 
assumed. Their ambidexterity—as Mr. Richardson 
happily expresses it—was their undoing. The whole- 
hearted Goths were preferred to them, and won 
a victory—their last—in the new Law Courts. 

Yet even in the Neo-Gothic period the ruling fashion 
did not have it all its own way, and Sir Gilbert Scott 
found himself obliged by Governmental opinion to 
transpose his Foreign Office into a Classic key. More- 
over, the great harvest of the ‘forties and ‘fifties was 
not without its worthy aftercrop in such works of 
the old school as John Gibson’s National Provincial 
Bank, Threadneedle Street (1863); Edward I’Anson’s 
School of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s (1883); or 
James Hibbert’s Harris Library at Preston, finished 
80 late as 1896, thus overlapping the Classic Revival 
in the younger school. 

Mr. Richardson’s fine book is written in a vivid 
and far from banal style, and inspired by an enthu- 
siasm which cannot fail to be catching. It deserves 
to be widely studied, and cannot fail to give food for 
serious thought, even in the quarters most opposed 
to his point of view. Its illustrations are beyond 
praise, both for their judicious selection and for their 
beauty. They will call attention to many works 
whose merits have been forgotten or unsuspected. 

Of the perfection in all respects of the get-up of 
the volume there is no need to speak. Mr. Batsford 
has but one standard—the best. This review may 
well close with congratulations to both author and 
publisher on the conclusion of a long and arduous 
task, and the expression of a hope that the benefit 
which it confers upon architectural studies may meet 
with wide recognition. 

W. H. Warp [4.]. 


GLASGOW CATHEDRAL AND MALVERN 
PRIORY. 

A Short Account of Great Malvern Priory Church : A History 
of the Monastery and Description of the Fabric, with a Che pter 
on the Ancient Glass and Tiles. By the Rev. Anthony 
Charles Deane, M.A. With 42 illustrations. 80. Lond. 
1914. 1s. 6d. net. [George Bell & Sons, Limited, York 
House, Portugal Street, W.C.] 

The Cathedral Church of Glasgow : A Description of its Fuhbric 
and a Brief History of the Archiepiscopal See. [Bell’s 
Cathedral Series.] By P. Macgregor Chalmers. 80. 
Lond. 1914. 1s. 6d. net. [George Bell & Sons, Limited.]° 


We are glad to welcome two more volumes in this 
useful series ; one on Malvern Priory Church, the other 
on Glasgow Cathedral. The first is by Canon Deane, 
who was for five years vicar of the church, and has 
produced the first critical and authoritative account 
of its history and structure. There seems to have 
been some sort of religious house here before the 
Conquest, for in one of the windows is an excellent 
representation, labelled Sanctus Eduardus Rez, of the 
Confessor presenting a sealed charter to a kneeling 
ecclesiastic. It would seem, however, that it was 
not definitely founded as a Benedictine priory till 
1085, when Aldwin became the first prior. To this 
date Canon Deane assigns the nave on the ground of 
the plain and archaic character of the nave arcade. 
But arches of two or three unmoulded square-edged 
orders occur in the West of England till the middle 
of the twelfth century or later ; nor is it likely that a 
church whose chancel was only begun after 1085 
would reach its nave before the twelfth century. 
The writer gives data showing that in plan the 
Norman chancel was periapsidal with radiating 
chapels, which adds another example of this plan to 
the long list already collected by myself ; it is a plan 
peculiarly characteristic of the Norman work of the 
West of England. 

In some way, not clearly known, the house became 
dependent on Westminster Abbey, and remained so 
till the Suppression, when the church was sold to the 
parish of Malvern for £20, say £240 of our money ; 
the lead, however, had previously been stripped off 
the roof and the bells sold ; these two were always 
the most valuable items in Cromwell’s sales. The 
priory was under a sort of double control ; for while 
it was directly dependent on the Abbot and Convent 
of Westminster, which was far away, it was also 
subject, like all the religious houses in his diocese, 
to the visitatorial authority of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, who was near at hand. As a rule, by playing off 
one authority against the other, the priory managed 
to retain a large measure of independence. But in 
1282 the Malvern convent deposed a very debauched 
abbot and elected William of Wykewane in his place. 
The latter, with certain officers of the convent, pro- 
ceeded to Westminster to get confirmation of his 
election, but the abbot threw them all into prison. 
William appealed to the Bishop of Worcester and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; the deposed prior was 
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backed by the Abbot of Westminster and the king. 
The l’ope was appealed to, and all sorts of eminences. 
Meanwhile William remained in gaol till the usual 
English compromise was arrived at. On the one 
hand, the Bishop of Worcester was appeased by being 
given a manor at the expense of Malvern priory ; on 
the other hand, he abjured for ever all jurisdiction 
over the priory ; the debauched prior returned to his 
honours and emoluments, William of Wykewane was 
released from prison, and the authority of the Abbot 
of Westminster was vindicated ; in fact, everybody 
got something out of the business except the worthy 
William. 

The historical account of the priory given by 
Canon Deane is the result of much careful research, 
and is of great value. In the architectural description 
of the church he recognises that the fifteenth century 
desizn of the choir is but a new version of that of 
Gloucester choir, while the tower is little more than 
a replica in two stories of that of Gloucester ; as the 
latter was built between 1450 and 1457, that of 
Malvern must have been a contemporary work, 
possibly of the same architect. It is a pity that the 
author should not have extended his comparative 
view further, so as to include Sherborne and Christ- 
church, both of which are of the Gloucester type. 
Indeed, a monograph on the late Gloucester school of 
masons is badly wanted. Among the illustrations are 
two measured drawings and a pre-restoration view 
of the chancel. The photographs are of varying 
merit ; some are mere black smudges, and nearly all 
those of the interesting and beautiful stained glass 
are worthless, owing to smallness of scale. Neither 
amateurs nor professionals should attempt to photo- 
graph stained glass unless they employ colour screens 
and have the necessary technical experience. That 
it can be accomplished, and most successfully, may 
be seen in the work of Mr. W. Marriott Dodson, of 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


Mr. Chalmers has had in some respects an easier, 
in some respects a more difficult task. In writing of 
Malvern Priory Canon Deane had little to help him 
except a collection of singularly worthless local 
guide-books ; whereas very important monographs 
have been written on Glasgow Cathedral ; it would 
have enhanced the value of his work if Mr. Chalmers 
had given us a list of these. On the other hand, the 
architectural history of Malvern Priory Church is 
fairly straightforward ; but that of Glasgow Cathedral 
presents a crowd of architectural puzzles, some of 
which, in spite of all the literature they have called 
forth, must still be regarded as unsolved. 

Glasgow, like St. Albans, is connected with the 
earliest days of British Christianity. The Scotch 
saint, S. Ninian, after a training at Rome, returned 
to his country vid Tours, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of the great S. Martin (0b. a.p. 397), and not 
improbably brought from that centre of Gallican 
Christianity Roman masons to build the stone church 


which he is reputed to have erected at Whithorn, in 
Galloway, dedicating it to his friend 8. Martin. In 
his mission tour he is recorded to have stayed at 
Glasgow, and there to have consecrated a Christian 
cemetery. But with the departure of the Roman 
legions, anarchy and paganism overwhelmed British 
Christianity. It was not till the sixth century that 
the evangelisation of Western Scotland was taken in 
hand, this time by 8. Kentigern, the disciple of 8. 
Serf, who called him ** Mungo,” ** Dear One.” When 
twenty-five, on a journey he came across an aged 
man, 8. Fergus, and on his death carried the body 
on a wain to Glasgow, where the burial took place, 
probably in 8. Ninian’s cemetery. Here 8. Kentigern 
or Mungo built a church—the first Glasgow cathedral. 
8. Fergus was buried in the open churchyard, and 
round his grave there had grown in the twelfth 
century “‘a delicious density of overshadowing 
trees in witness of the sanctity and reverence of the 
place.” On this spot, which is a few yards south of 
the south transept of the cathedral, there was com- 
menced in the thirteenth century a two-storied 
chapel, not finished till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, on whose vault is carved a human figure 
prone on a two-wheeled wain, with the inscription 
THIS .IS. YE. ILE.OF.CAR.FERGUS. S. Kentigern’s 
cathedral was no doubt succeeded by others, but of 
these we have no record till we come to the Norman 
cathedral—we may call it the second cathedral— 
consecrated in 1136; of this no fragment has been 
discovered. The third period comprises the building 
of a small crypt by Bishop Joscelyn, dedicated in 
1197, a small fragment of which remains. In the 
fourth period, that of Bishop Walter, 1208-1232, 
more work is done in the crypt. In the fifth period, 
that of Bishop Bondington, 1233-1258, a great eastern 
extension and rebuilding took place ; to this belongs 
the greater part of the present vast crypt and the 
chancel above. The nave was probably completed 
by Bishop Robert Wischard, 1271-1316. The last 
great building period was that of Archbishop Black- 
ader, 1483-1508, to whom is due some of the finest 
work in the cathedral, including the crypt of the 
Fergus Chapel and the stone screen. Such, omitting 
a great deal, is an account of the complex building 
operations of which the present cathedral is the 
summing up. 

Setting aside the archbishop’s work, where, as at 
Melrose, Continental influence is clearly visible, the 
crypt, chancel, and nave of Glasgow Cathedral are 
solid, good English work. The internal elevation of 
the choir reminds one distinctly of that of Lincoln 
choir, less detached marble shafts ; that of the nave 
just as unmistakeably of Pershore Abbey and Christ- 
church Cathedral, Dublin ; in all three the clerestory 
absorbs or seems to absorb the triforium arcade ; 
the treatment at Glasgow is the finest of the three. 
In plan the crypt and chancel, Mr. Chalmers tells us, 
copy Salisbury. This can hardly be so. Salisbury 
has a projecting eastern chapel; Glasgow has not. 
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The aflinity of the Glasgow plan is rather with that 
of the abbeys of Dore and Fountains. 

On the whole Mr. Chalmers’ architectural history 
is careful, detailed and accurate. We demur, how- 
ever, to his table of dimensions ; in no case does he 
state whether he refers to internal or external length 
or breadth; the height from floor to roof (of what 
part of the church ?) he says is 59 feet 6 inches ; does 
he mean up to the ridge of the roof or to the wall- 
plate? We cannot follow him when he says that 
“the painted glass windows ”’—Munich glass of 1850 
to 1864—* supply a welcome note of colour to the 
cathedral”; they are atrocities. The illustrations 
include four plans and five elevations and sections ; 
several of the photographs, especially those of the 
crypts, are excellent; three very murky ones are 
Mr. Chalmers’ own work; one of these is most 
successful if it is intended to depict the blackness of 
desolation, in which the city of Glasgow is felt rather 
than seen; it is supposed to be the exterior of the 
Cathedral from the east. An interesting note is given 
and a facsimile of the monumental tablet of the great 
architect of Archbishop Blackader, John Morow of 
Paris, who was responsible for all the masonwork 
of the High Church of St. Andrews, of Glasgow, 
Melrose and Paisley, Nithsdale and Galloway—a 
medizval Scott or Pearson. 

Francis Bonp [Hon. 


BUILDING SUPERVISION. 

Building Supervision. By Geo. W. Grey, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
Sm. 80. Lond. 1913. Price 2s. 6d. net. & FL ON. 
Spon, Ltd., 57 Haymarket.] 

This book, although primarily written for the 
information of clerks of works, may be studied with 
advantage by young architects, and more particularly 
by those whose experience has not included a period 
of daily contact with the actual work. Being the 
outcome of personal observation, it is the more valu- 
able. However fortunate we may usually be in the 
class of contractors who carry out our designs, very 
few there are who at some time or other will not 
have the misfortune to deal with a contractor whose 
work and workmen require close supervision. There 
are many books which tell us how work should be 
done, but this is one of the few which tell us also how 
it should not be done, and in building operations, as 
in other matters, ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 
If we are acquainted with the short cuts and sharp 
practices resorted to by unscrupulous contractors or 
their men, we are in a better position to arrange the 
specification and supervision to forestall such prac- 
tices. Many examples of these shortcomings are 
mentioned, and if carefully noted would often save 
architects considerable trouble. 

The author suggests that the possibility of misin- 
terpretation of the specification may be prevented by 
making that document quite definite, and two of the 
examples given well illustrate this point. The pro- 
portion of lime in lime mortar should be stated to 


refer to the lime before slaking ; and the description 
of concrete—six parts stone, two parts sand, and 
one part cement—must not be misconstrued into 
eight parts of ballast with the sand left in, to one part 
cement. 

Another preventive measure is discussed, and ‘hat 
is the protection of work executed. Although the 
terms of the contract may state that all damage is to 
be made good, at the end of a job this is often found 
impracticable, for time as well as other reasons, and 
the result is that the damaged portion is merely 
patched up. : 

A point fortunately brought forward is the far- 
reaching effect of alterations to the work once it /ias 
been commenced. The draughtsman, with a licht- 
hearted sweep of his rubber, erases the past and with 
a few strokes of his pencil instals the new, never for 
a moment considering that this effort will possibly 
involve the quantity surveyor in hours of toil, that 
the foreman has already made his setting-out plan, 
figured in every detail, ordered his material, and 
arranged the hundred-and-one matters which are 
directly or indirectly affected by such alterations. 
There is nothing more aggravating to a foreman than 
constant alterations. 

The author draws attention to the necessity of close 
supervision of the work, and points out the frequent 
failings of the various tradesmen. 

The chapter on drainage shows that the water and 
smoke tests in themselves are insufficient, and that 
although the drain may have stood these tests 
admirably, the presence of brickbats, &c., in the drain 
will only be detected by rodding at completion or by 
stoppage at a later date. 

Rhodesia. J. Hopson. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Borrowing in Architecture.” 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

In looking over Mr. March Phillipps’s Paper, read 
before the Royal Institute on March 23rd and pub- 
lished in the JourNau of March 28th, I find several 
points on which it may be useful to offer a few 
remarks. I think Mr. Phillipps’s argument that in 
living art there can be no borrowing, in the sense of 
taking things from foreign sources and using them just 
as they are, is entirely sound. But it seems to me 
that some more concrete illustration of the way in 
which things are changed in the process of architec- 
tural evolution may further elucidate the subject. 

A work of art is an organism, and as in every living 
organism each part is shaped for its function in that 
particular organism, it follows that no part of any 
given organism can be suitable for any other. Thus 
in living art what is taken over is subjected to 
creative modifications, from largest things to smallest, 
so that the original elements become, as Mr. Phillipps 
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sav’. entirely new. We see this in the first creative 
architecture of the Middle Ages—namely, the Byzan- 
tine. In the church of St. Sophia of Constantinople, 
where this architecture assumes its finest character, 
what may be called the Byzantine order stands forth, 
in the great areades of the ground story, in its highest 
pericction. The capital of this order is wholly unlike 
any ancient capital, and yet it shows clearly a deri- 
vation from ancient sources. The new form is 
adapted to an arched system of construction, for 
which the capitals of the Classic orders were not 
intended and are not suited. If we examine this 
capital closely we see that it is cunningly made up of 
elements derived from all three of the Greek orders, 
creatively fused together into a new member of 
admirable efficiency and great beauty. A short 
analysis will make this clear. 

The function of a capital in such arched construction 
is to prepare the comparatively slender round column 
to carry a more or less bulky square load. In order 
that it may do this it must have height enough to 
vive it a considerably spreading form, and it must 
have an abacus of great strength, large enough to take 
the bulky mass to be gathered on it. Accordingly 
the bell of this capital is high, and this is the 
Corinthian element in its composition ; the abacus is 
thick and square, which is the Doric element ; and 
the volutes on the inner and outer faces, together with 
their connecting bolsters, are the Ionic elements. 
None of these parts retain the Classic forms. The 
bell has a bulging outline, suggesting that of the 
ovolo of the Greek Doric capital, instead of the 
concave form of the Corinthian bell—a form which 
gives it an increased expression of strength; the 
abacus is bevelled to increase the spread without 
overhanging the bell on the under side; and the 
volutes, with their bolsters, are made smaller and less 
salient than those of the Greek Ionic order, to give 
the member as a whole a more compact form appro- 
priate to its new function. I think this capital is 
particularly noteworthy as showing how the genius 
of the Greeks themselves—for it was primarily the 
Greek genius that presided over Byzantine building 
—rationally recast the older forms when confronted 
with conditions for which those forms were not fitted ; 
and it well illustrates what I conceive to be true 
architectural assimilation. This rational creative 
spirit is manifest in all progressive medieval archi- 
tecture, and it reaches its finest expression in the 
pure Gothic art of the Ile de France in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 

Compare this re-creative composition with what we 
find in the so-called Composite capital of Imperial 
Roman art. In this member, as it occurs, for 
instance, in the Arch of Titus, a practically unmodified 
lonic capital is set on the lower part of a Corinthian 
capital, with no material change in either part. The 
combination arises out of no necessity. It is a mere 
pasticcio, the like of which has no parallel in any 
living art. 


As to what is known as Neo-Classic architecture, 
Mr. Phillippsis, I think, entirely right in proclaiming 
it an art of lifeless borrowings. The advocates of this 
art uphold it on the ground that it is an expression of 
modern life, with its inheritance of Classic tradition. 
It is indeed an expression of a limited phase of modern 
life—since whatever men do must, of necessity, 
express the life by which they are animated ; but this 
does not make it a praiseworthy art. Whether an 
art be worthy of praise or the reverse depends, | 
conceive, on the quality of the life of which it is an 
outcome and expression. What is the quality of the 
life that gives rise to Neo-Classic architecture ? In 
order to find a complete answer to this question we 
must look back to the life that gave rise to the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance, from which 
our Neo-Classic art had its origin. Every student of 
history knows that this life, notwithstanding its 
brilliant intellectual and artistic activity, was corrupt 
beyond almost anything that we know of in the 
modern world. It was entirely mundane at best, and 
to a very great extent it was given over to the worship 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. This is plain 
historical fact, of which it is enough to peruse the 
pages of Villari’s Life of Machiavelli to be convinced.* 
It was in high places that the evil life of the Renais- 
sance chiefly prevailed, and it is significant that 
Renaissance architecture, like that of Imperial Rome, 
was an architecture of the upper classes of society 
exclusively. It was for the gratification of the great 
in worldly power and influence that this art was 
called into being. The patrons were the Medici, the 
Borgias, and their like. 

The life of England in the seventeenth century, 
when Neo-Classic art here took form, was not, indeed, 
so degraded; but the spirit that gave rise to its 
architecture is plainly written in the art itself. It is 
an art shaped for the pleasure of the wealthy upper 
classes, having no root in unsophisticated English 
life. It was animated by a grandiose spirit, as the 
writings of the time, as well as the art itself, abun- 
dantly show. One needs only to glance at the 
remarks on the design for the Sheldonian Theatre in 
Oxford, in Wren’s Parentalia, to perceive this. We 
are there told that this building would have * been 
executed in a greater and better style, with a view to 
the ancient Roman grandeur discernible in the 
Theatre of Marcellus at Rome, but that he (Wren) 
was obliged to put a stop to the bolder strokes of his 
pencil and confine the expense within the limits of a 
private purse.” + Thus its animating spirit is one of 
pomp and plagiarism, a spirit that is foreign to the 
inspiration of noble art. 

To maintain that Neo-Classic architecture follows 
Classic tradition by copying ancient forms according 
to the rules of Palladio and Vignola appears to_me 


*I have discussed this more fully in my Character of 
Renaissance Architecture. 


+ Parentalia, p. 335. 
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shortsighted. Genuine Classic influence finds expres- 
sion in later art after the Byzantine and Gothic 
manner, not by servile copyings and capricious 
travesties of ancient forms. Creative traditional 
influence is incompatible with Neo-Classic design, and 
therefore | that modern architecture can 
make no progress until it frees itself from imitation 
of the Classie orders. 


believe 


On one or two points Mr. Phillipps’s remarks seem to 
me not enough considered. He speaks (p. 308) of 
construction as practically constituting architecture. 
If this were true the baldest mechanical engineering 
would be architecture. True architecture is, indeed, 
founded on construction ; but it is very much more 
than construction : it is the art of shaping, arranging, 
and even of more or less clothing, structural elements 
so as to produce harmony and beanty. 

Nor do I think Mr. Phillipps right in maintaining 
that conerete is good building material. A material 
that must be used with Roman massiveness, or else 
be reinforced with iron, can hardly be called good. 
Concrete may, indeed, be cast into blocks, and built 
up With mortar, like cut stone; but it has not the 
beauty of natural stone, for which it is at best only 
a cheap substitute. Even for engineering works it is 
not really good. [ have heard an engineer sav that 
the best bridge that can be built to-day is a bridge of 
stone masonry, and certainly a work in natural stone is 
more grateful to the eve than anything in concrete can 
be. Faney the Aqueduct a of which Mr. 
Phillipps gives an illustration, replaced by one of 
concrete ! 

The use of concrete did the Romans little credit as 
architects. They used it because it was cheap and 
could be worked by unskilled labourers ; but they were 
careful to mask it with a covering of better materials. 

Cuartes H. Moore [Hon. -1.]. 


Segovia, 


Books received. 

Monumental Classic Architecture in Great Britain ant Ireland during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. By A. FE. Richardson [F.). 
Illustrated in a Series of Photographs specially taken by E, Dockree 
and Measured Drawings of the more important Neo-C ic Buildings, 
with Descriptive Text. Fo.Lond.19l4. £4 ds. net. [B. T 
Batsford, 94 High Holborn. | 

Papers on the Effect of Smoke on Building Materials. 
taymond C. Benner, Ph.D., Bulletin No. 6. 
burgh, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 

Stencils and Stencilling for all Purposes, 
Arthur Louis Duthie. ** The Decorator ” s of Practical Books, 
No. LO, 80. Lond. 1914. Price 3s. [The Trade Paper Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 365 Birkbeck Chambers, High Holborn, W.C.] 

Building By-laws in Rural Districts. By Sir William Chance, Bart., 
M.A. 80, Lond. 1914. Price Is, 6d, cloth, 1s. paper covers. [P.S. 
King & Son. Orchard House, Westminster. } 


Edited by 
[University of Pitts- 


(Artistic and Decorative. By 


Trade Publications. 

Ferro-Concrete: A Monthly Review of Mouchel-Hennebique Con- 
struction. Publishing Office: 24 Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Art Metal Work of All Descriptions. [Robert Adams, Manufacturer 
and Patentee, 3 and 5 Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.] 

Cinema Notes: Electrical Equipment of Cinema Theatres. With 
Government Rules and Orders. [British Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 179 Wardour Street, W.] 

Everything Electrical for Cinemas, Theatres and Public Buildings 
Generally. [British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co.) 

The Record of Faithful Service—1 July 1913 to 1 January I?14. 
Milners’ Safe Co., Ltd., Milners’ Buildings, Finsbury Pavement. 
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CHRONICLE, 
Council Nomination List, 1914-15. 

Members are aware that it was the intention of the 
Council to nominate Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
to serve as President for a third year, and that for 
this purpose they obtained the assent of members to 
a resolution suspending By-law 28. At the Council 
meeting on Monday, April 20th, the President felt 
it his duty to announce, with very great regret, 
that for reasons of health he would be unable to 
accept the nomination. An illness at the beginning 
of the year has been followed by another at Easter 
which convinced him that if he continued to discharge 
the duties of the Presidency for another year it would 
involve serious risk of a breakdown, with the result 
that he would be unable to carry through a third 
year of office as President. Under these circum- 
stances he considered it his duty to decline the 
nomination. 

With reference to the error in the Council Nomina- 
tion List issued a few days ago, in which Mr. Ernest 
Newton appears to be nominated to two positions, 
it has to be explained that the original list with 
Mr. Blomfield’s nomination as President was on thie 
point of being printed when his decision not to stand 
again became known, and in making various changes 
in the list necessitated by this circumstance it was 
omitted to remove Mr. Newton’s name from the 
Ordinary Members of Council, to which he had origin- 
ally been nominated. The following is the correct 
list :— 


PRESIDENT.—Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Vice-PresipeNts.—A. W. 8. Cross, J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., 
George Hubbard, I.S.A., H. V. Lanchester. 

Hon. Secretary.—E. Guy Dawber. 

Members oF Councit.—H. Perey Adams, H. V. Ashley, 
Walter Cave, Edwin Cooper, H. P. Burke Downing, Ernest 
Flint. Wm. A. Forsyth, W. Curtis Green, Henry T. Hare, 
Ek. Vincent Harris, Gerald Horsley, Arthur Keen, T. Geofiry 
Lucas, G. Herbert Oatley, D. Barclay Niven, Alex. N. Pater- 
son, A.R.S.A., C. Stanley Peach, Sydney Perks, F.S.A., 
C. H. B. Quennell, W. E. Riley, H. D. Searles-Wood, Walter 
Tapper, Andrew T. Taylor, Edward P. Warren, F.S.A., Paul 
Waterhouse, Percy 8. Worthington. 

AssoctaTE- MEMBERS OF CouNncIL.—Robert Atkinson, W. R. 
Davidge, G. Leonard Elkington, K. Gammell, Edwin Gunn, 
E. Stanley Hall, Herbert Shepherd, Leo Sylvester Sullivan, 
S. Douglas Topley, Philip E. Webb, Herbert A. Welch. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT AND 


Prestments.—Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Leonard 
Stoke 

2EPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Socreties.—-Graham C. 
Awdry (Bristol Society), R. Burns Dick (Northern Asso- 


ciation). F. B. Dunkerley (Manchester Society), A. F. Watson 
(Shettiicld Society), John Watson (Glasgow Institute), Glen- 
dinning Moxham (South Wales Institute). 

ReeRESENTATIVE OF ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—H. 


Austen Hall. 


The Civic Exhibition, Ireland, 1914 : Competition for De- 
signs for the Improvement and Extension of Dublin. 
The Exeeutive Committee of the Civie Exhibition, 

which is to be held in Dublin during the summer of 

this year, are promoting a competition for a premium 
of £500 which has been offered by the Lord Lieutenant 

of lveland for the best design of a Plan for the im- 

provement and extension of Dublin. A descriptive 

Report must accompany the design and be provided 

with a summary of its main conclusions, recommen- 

dations, and estimates. The Committee state that they 
are not as yet in a position toe foresee the requirements 
and future development of Dublin with sufficient 
detiniteness to justify them in promising to recom- 
mend for execution any of the Town Plans which may 
be submitted. Their object is rather to elicit Plans 
and Reports of a preliminary and suggestive character, 
and thus to obtain contributions and alternatives 
which may be of value towards the guidance of the 
future development of the city in its various direc- 
tions. The assessors will give credit for suggestions of 
interest as well as for solutions of value. The area to 
be considered, which may be described as “ Greater 

Dublin,” includes not only the adjacent townships of 

Pembroke and Rathmines, but as ranging from Howth 

to Kingstown and Dalkey inclusive, and from Glas- 

nevin and Ashtown to Dundrum. The schemes are 
to be treated as far as possible under the following 
main headings :—(a) Communications ; (b) Housing, 

Central and Suburban; (c) Metropolitan Improve- 

ments. The conditions of competition have been 

drawn up by the Technical and Advisory Committee 
of the Housing and Town Planning Association of 

Ireland, with the expert advice of Professor Patrick 

Geddes, of Edinburgh, and Mr. John Nolen, D.Sc., 

of Cambridge, Mass. These two gentlemen will also, 

by request. of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, act as 
adjudicators, together with Mr. Charles MeCarthy, 

Fellow of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 

City Architect of Dublin. After adjudication the 

Designs and Reports may be exhibited in the Civic 

Exhibition or elsewhere under the auspices of the 

Committee. The premiated Design and Report are 

to become the property of the Housing and Town 

Planning Association of Ireland without further pay- 

ment, and will be deposited in its collections for refer- 

ence, and for such further exhibition as its Council 
may at any time decide. The Association, it is stated, 
is also willing to preserve for reference or exhibition 
the originals or copies of designs awarded honourable 
mention by the adjudicators, and will lay them, along 
with the premiated design, before the City Corpora- 
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tion and the Government, with the recommendation 
that in the event of any plan or suggestion being 
selected for execution this should be arranged for 
with the designer. Among the instructions to com- 
petitors is a recommendation that in the rebuilt town 
quarters not more than 100 persons should be housed 
in One acre, nor more than 60 persons in the suburbs, 
while attention is called to the necessity of the 
provision of open spaces, playgrounds, and gardens 
wherever possible. It is also stated that considera- 
tion should be given to the removal to the country 
or the suburbs of such institutions as have been built 
round and are now in unsuitable localities. In regard 
to metropolitan improvements it is suggested that 
special notice should be taken of the opportunities of 
improvement in the quays, bridges, and approaches 
of the Liffey. ‘ The sea front should be considered 
and the views and accesses towards hills and moun- 
tains kept in mind.” It is stipulated that those 
entering the competition must forward the sum of 
One Guinea to the Secretary of the Competition, 
which will be applied towards the cost of supplying 
various books, maps, etc., to intending candidates. 
A copy of the conditions is to be seen in the R.I.B.A. 
Library. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Town Planning Competition, Civic Exhibition, 
Linenhall Buildings, Dublin. 


The Preservation of St. Paul’s. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have decided to 
give to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Fund 
a tenth part (up to £7,000) of the money expended 
on the work of preservation. Canon Alexander, the 
Treasurer of St. Paul's, has stated, in reply to in- 
quiries, that the work on the fabric has already begun, 
but by far the most critical question was that of 
dealing with the main supports of the Dome, espe- 
cially with the piers on the south side of it ; and this 
was so delicate a matter, and so costly even in its 
necessary preliminaries—which might include the 
removal of two or three monuments—that the 
Chapter would require a considerable sum to carry it 
out. They hoped to begin it at once; but if the 
country wished to see the Cathedral lifted above all 
ordinary risk of disaster, they should send in generous 
contributions without delay. The larger part of the 
fund would have to be raised from private sources. 

It is stated that the grouting experiments which 
have been in progress at the old Post Office site, with 
a view to determining the possibility of strengthening 
the foundations of St. Paul’s Cathedral by injecting 
liquid cement into the subsoil, have been successful. 
A number of borings have been made, and the liquid 
cement has been injected into them by compressed 
air. The cement has permeated the subsoil for a 
considerable distance round each of the borings ; and 
not only gravel and sand but also clay has been trans- 
formed into a solid concrete mass. It is understood 
that the process will now be applied to the subsoil 
under St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Professional Practice in America. 
The following Agreement between an American 
architect and his client, which appeared under the 
heading “‘ An Interesting Document” in the March 


number of the Journal of the American Institute of 


Architects, will, it is thought, have some interest for 
the architectural profession in this country :— 


This agreement, made this eighth day of January, 1914, by 
and between the Convention of The Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of Maryland, party of the first part, 
hereinafter designated the “‘ Convention,” and Bertram G. 
Goodhue, of New York City, party of the second part, herein- 
after designated the “ Architect.” 

Witnesseth that, whereas the said Convention contem- 
plates building, upon a lot bounded by Charles Street, Univer- 
sity Parkway, St. Paul Street and Bishopsroad in the City 
of Baltimore, purchased by the said Convention for this pur- 
pose, a group of Diocesan buildings to consist of a Cathedral 
Church, to be known as the Cathedral of the Incarnation, a 
Library and Diocesan Headquarters, a Diocesan Hall, resi- 
dences for the Bishop, Dean and Canons and the appurtenant 
buildings required to constitute a centre for Diocesan worship 
and work, 

And whereas the said Architect, at the request of said Con- 
vention made through the Cathedral Trustees, has submitted 
certain Preliminary Sketches of said group, to wit : 

. Ground Plan on Crypt Level. 

. Ground Plan on Cathedral Level. 

. Ground Plan on Library Level. 

. West Elevation. 

. East Elevation. 

. South Elevation and Section through Cloister. 
. East Elevation and Transverse Section. 

. Water-color Perspective from Southwest. 

. Water-color Perspective from Southeast. 

10. Water-color Perspective of Interior. 

11. Perspective of North Porch. 

12. Perspective of South Porch. 

13. Perspective of Morning Chapel, 

And whereas these above-mentioned Preliminary Sketches 
have satisfied said Convention that said Architect is competent 
to so modify the plans suggested in said sketches as to make 
them finally satisfactory to said Convention, and also to carry 
out said plans as so modified, 

Now therefore, the said Convention hereby appoints the 
said Architect exclusively as the architect of the above-men- 
tioned buildings, and the said Architect accepts said appoint- 
ment upon the terms, conditions and understandings herein- 
after set forth, to wit : 


ArtIcLEI. In consideration of the services of the Architect, 
performed and to be performed by him, the Convention hereby 
agrees to pay the said Architect the following sums: 

Upon the signing of this agreement, ten thousand dollars 
($10,000). 

When the said Architect shall have, to the satisfaction of the 
Cathedral Trustees, made such changes and modifications in 
said Preliminary Sketches as the said Cathedral Trustees may 
require in a written notice, which shall also state the total 
estimated cost of the whole group to be designed, and shall 
have embodied such modifications in a new set of sketches 
identical in subject with the Preliminary Sketches hereinbefore 
enumerated and equal in execution thereto, or equally satis- 
factory to the Cathedral Trustees, the Architect shall receive a 
further sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), provided that 
after such payment nothing herein shall prevent such further 
modifications of these plans as the Cathedral Trustees may 
from time to time deem desirable. 

When the Convention decides to construct the whole or any 
part of the work of the above mentioned buildings, it hereby 
agrees to instruct the aforesaid Architect in writing to make 
and provide working drawings, specifications, detail drawings, 


and supervision covering the work so ordered, whereupon the 
Architect agrees to make and provide the above mentioned 
working drawings, specifications, detail drawings, and sujr- 
vision, and to give prompt and requisite services and atten ion 
as Architect to the construction of any portion of said grou) so 
designated by said Convention. For these further services the 
Convention agrees to pay the Architect as follows : 

(a) Upon the completion of the general working draw ings 
and specifications (exclusive of detail drawings), an additional 
three and one-half per cent. upon the assumed cost of tliat 
portion of the work for which such working drawings and 
specifications have been prepared. 

(b) For detail drawings, an additional one per cent. upon 
the assumed cost of the work, payable from time to time as 
the work progresses. 

(c) For supervision and such other architectural services as 
are reasonably necessary in the proper erection of the work, 
an additional one and one-half per cent. upon the cost, pay- 
able from time to time as the work progresses. 

If, in the construction of any one or more units of the group, 
it shall seem wise to the Cathedral Trustees and the Architect 
not to employ a General Contractor, but to deal with what in 
the case of the employment of a General Contractor would be 
the sub-Contractors direct, and the Architect shall give the 
supervision usually given by the General Contractor, he shall 
receive an additional compensation of four per cent. upon the 
cost. 

This extra commission not to be construed as applying to 
the case where several General Contractors may be simul- 
taneously employed, each upon a separate unit of the group. 

On portions of the work excluded from any General Contract 
and estimated on independently and let under separate con- 
tracts, excepting as hereinafter otherwise provided, the Archi- 
tect shall be paid a total fee of ten per cent. upon the cost ot 
such excluded work. 

On monuments, furniture, lighting fixtures, cabinet-work, 
and special hardware, the Architect shall be paid a total fee of 
twenty per cent. upon the cost of such work. 

On articles purchased, or ordered, with the advice or under 
the direction of the Architect, at the request of the Cathedral 
Trustees, although not designed by him, a special fee of six 
per cent. shall be paid. 

Payments for work for which other than six per cent. is 
charged are to be made in the same proportions and order as 
that required in the case of the six per cent. commission on any 
general contract. 

The compensation of the Architect hereunder shall be based 
upon the actual cost of each portion of the work, as ordered, 
and should any difference exist between assumed cost and 
actual cost, then the commission on such difference shall be 
adjusted at the time of final payment on such portion of the 
work. 

Until actual estimates are received, charges are based upon 
the assumed cost of each portion of the work, and payments 
received by the Architect are on account of the entire fee for 
that portion of the work. 


Articte II. Nothing herein contained shall be constructed 
as creating any obligation on the part of said Convention to 
proceed with the construction of the whole or any portion of 
said Cathedral group, until it shall see fit to do so, or, after the 
construction of any portion of said group has been com- 
menced, to continue the same, whenever for any reason the 
said Convention may deem it wise to suspend or terminate 
such construction. 


ArticLte UI. It is further covenanted and agreed by the 
parties hereto that the relations between the Convention and 
the Architect shall be governed by the following 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
Supervision. 

The supervision of the Architect, as distinguished from the 
continuous personal services which may be secured by the 
employment by the Convention of a clerk, or clerks, of-the- 
works, means such inspection by the Architect, or his deputy, 
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of the work in process of construction or erection, as he finds 
necessary to ascertain whether it is being executed in general 
conformity with the contract. 


Clerk-of-the- Works. 

Should the Convention employ a clerk, or clerks, of-the- 
works for constant inspection, each shall be nominated by the 
Architect, be approved and appointed by the Trustees, and 
perform his duties under the direction of the Architect. 


Services of Specialists. 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, electrical 
or sanitary problems are, in the opinion of said Architect and 
of suid Cathedral Trustees, of such nature as to require the 
services of a specialist, such specialist being approved by both 
parties to this contract, his services shal! be retained and paid 
for by said Convention. 

If chemical or mechanical tests, surveys or borings shall 
become necessary, they shall be made under the supervision 
of said Architect, upon the written consent of said Cathedral 
Trustees, and not otherwise, and shall be paid for by said 
Convention. 


Travelling Expenses.’ 

Necessary travelling expenses of the Architect or his deputy 
between New York and Baltimore, and for such trips as may 
be required to inspect materials for the building, shall be paid 
by the Convention on demand ; but nothing additional shall 
be paid for time consumed in travelling or spent in superin- 
tending the work, except as noted above. 


Changqes. 

If, after working drawings, specifications, or other docu- 
ments have been formally approved in writing by said Cathe- 
dral Trustees, changes therein are subsequently required by 
them, the Architect shall be paid for such changes four times 
the amount paid by the Architect to draughtsmen and other 
employees actually engaged on the work, as shown by their 
time sheets, or, if the Architect be put to extra labour or 
expense by the delinquency or insolvency of the contractozs, 
then the Architect shall be fully reimbursed for the expense 
incurred. 


Total Cost. 

The total cost of each portion of the work is to be inter- 
preted as the cost of all materials and labour necessary to com- 
plete such portion of the work, plus contractor’s protits, as 
such would be if all materials were new and all materials 
and labour fully paid for at market prices current when such 
portion of the work was ordered. 


Ownership of Plans. 

Upon the payment to the Architect of the said sum of ten 
thousand dollars ($10,099), hereinbefore provided to be paid 
upon the signing of this contract, said Preliminary Sketches 
shall become the absolute property of said Convention to use 
as it shall see fit. 

Upon the payment to the Architect of the said sum of ten 
thousand dollars ($10,099), hereinbefore provided to be paid 
upon the completion to the satisfaction of said Cathedral 
Trustees of said Modified Preliminary Sketches, said Moditied 
Preliminary Sketches shall become the absolute property of said 
Convention for its own use anil purposes, free from any inter- 
ference, control, ownership, or property of any kind therein 
of said Architect, or of any other person or persons whatever 
claiming by, through, or under him, provided nevertheless that 
the said Convention shall, upon the request of the Architect, 
provile him at all times such aecess to the said Preliminary 
Sketches as shall enable said Architect, without additional 
expense to him, to make such working and other drawings as 
may be necessary in the further performance of this contract. 


Drawings. 

The Architect shall, as the work progresses, provide the 
Convention with a complete set of black-print reproductions, 
at the same scale, of the general working drawings and speci- 
fications, which, upon the payment of the sums herein pro- 
vided to be paid, in the event of the termination of this contract, 


shall become the absolute property of said Convention, to 
use as it shall see fit. 

It is understood that the said Convention shall be entitled 
to print, photograph, and publish any of the drawings or 
sketches herein referred to, and that, whenever any of said 
drawings shall under the terms of this Agreement become 
the property of said Convention, any copyright of the same 
by the said Architect shall be assigned by said Architect 
to said Convention for its sole use and benefit. 


Death of Architect. 

Should the Architect die, or become permanently disabled, 
this contract shall terminate at the option of the Convention, 
and, should such option be exercised, the Convention shall 
forthwith compensate the Architect or his legal representa- 
tives as follows : 

(1) Should such death or disability occur prior to the pay- 
ment of the ten thousand dollars ($10,000), hereinbefore pro- 
vided to be paid upon the completion of the Modified Prelimi- 
nary Sketches, said sum shall, upon the exercise of said option, 
immediately become due and payable, and, upon the payment 
of the same, such portion of said Moditied Preliminary Sketches 
as may at that time be completed shall become the absolute 
property of said Convention, to be used as it may see fit. 

(2) Should such death or disability occur after the payment 
of said sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), hereinabove pro- 
vided to be paid upon the completion of the Modified Prelimi- 
nary Sketches, there shall become due and payable upon the 
exercise of said option, over and above any sums then payable 
and unpaid under the previous terms of this agreement, an 
amount equal to four times the sum paid by the Architect to 
draughtsmen and other employees actually engaged on the 
work, as shown by their time sheets, upon such work ordered 
hereunder as shall not be complete at the time of such death or 
disability, and, upon the payment thereof and of any other 
sums at that time due under this Agreement, all drawings, 
specifications and other data which have not already come into 
the hands of said Convention under the provisions of this 
Agreement shall be forthwith delivered by said Architect or his 
legal representatives to said Convention to be used as it may 
see fit. 


Termination of Contract by Convention. 

The said Convention may, after ninety (90) days’ notice in 
writing, terminate the employment of said Architect, as Archi- 
tect of the said Cathedral Group, upon the completion of the 
Modified Preliminary Sketches and the payment of the sums 
hereinbefore provided to be paid therefor, or upon the com- 
pletion of the working drawings, specifications, detail drawings, 
or supervision of any portion of the work ordered in writing by 
the Convention, and the payment of the compensation there- 
for provided for by the terms of this Agreement. 

Should said Convention so terminate the employment of said 
Architect, it shall forthwith pay to him the additional sum of 
thirty thousand dollars ($39,099), which said sum, when paid, 
the said Architect, for himself, his heirs, personal representa- 
tives and assigns, hereby agrees to accept as in full compensa- 
tion for the exercise by the said Convention of its option here- 
under to terminate the employment of said Architect, as Archi- 
tect of the Cathedral Group as aforesaid, as well as in full of all 
claims and demands of the said Architect against the said 
Convention, its successors or assigns, for services of the said 
Architect as architect, and for any and all plans, sketches or 
drawings or specifications made by said Architect for, or in 
relation to, said Cathedral Group ; which said plans, sketches, 
drawings and specifications the said Convention shall be at 
liberty to use, in whole or in part, in any manner and to any 
extent it may see fit, in the future prosecution of the work 
under the supervision of any other architect or architects; and 
any such plans, sketches, drawings or specifications not already 
in the possession of the said Convention un ler the terms of this 
Agreement at the time of the exercise of said option shall 
forthwith be delivered by said Architect to said Convention. 

[Note.—The contract then concludes with the usual signa- 
tory form. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
The Architectural Review. 

The high standard of excellence which marked the 
Architectural Review when it came out in its new form 
some year or so ago, has been well maintained in every 
number since, both from the literary standpoint and 
the pictorial. There is generally a freshness and 
piquaney about its articles which make them emi- 
nently readable, and each number seems to surpass its 
predecessor in the beauty of its illustrations. 

The April number opens with a timely article on 
* The Reparation of St. Paul's Cathedral,” by Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, Surveyor to the Fabric. The 
writer deals particularly with the dome and its sup- 
ports, and with the works of repair it is proposed to 
put in hand, these latter being considered in the light 
of the valuable information derived from the exami- 
nation of the structure that he has been carrying out 
during the last six months with the aid of Mr. Carée. 
The conclusion arrived at is that the sum of £70,000 
for which the Dean and Chapter are appealing is the 
minimum which, very carefully expended, will suttice 
to ensure the safety of the fabric. To those, Mr. 
Macartney says, who have not made themselves 
familiar with the subject, this sum may appear large, 
but a very cursory study of the essential requirements 
of the scheme in contemplation would convince even 
the layman that, having regard to the immense size of 
the building, and the extent to which deterioration in 
the past has advanced, the sum is based on the most 
conservative estimate. Among the illustrations to 
the article is a tracing of a masterly drawing by Mr. 


William Dunn and Mr. Matthew J. Dawson repre- 
senting an isometric view of the great dome. 

In a contribution by Mr. Paul Mouratov (translated 
from the Russian by the Princess Alexandre Gagarine) 
is told the thrilling storv of the genius of Giovanni 


Battista Piranesi. Illustrating it are reproductions of 
three etchings from the famous * Carceri d’Inven- 
zione ” Of Piranesi’s many wonderful etchings 
none equal in quality of invention and brilliance of 
technique this series of imaginative conceptions. At 
the time of their production the artist was suffering 
from the delirium of a fever, and the etchings are the 
visual expression of a mind possessed by a wild riot of 
fancy. Mr. Mouratov quotes De Quincy's description 
of them in his ( ‘onfe SSTONS of an English Opium-Eate Ps 
where he says :— 


series. 


Some of these engravings represented vast Gothic halls, on 
the floor of which stood mighty engines and machinery, wheels. 
catapults, &c., expressive of enormous power put torth, or 
resistance overcome. Creeping along the sides of the walls, 
you perceived a staircase ; and upon this, groping his way up- 
wards, was Piranesi himself. Follow the stairs a little farther, 
and you perceive them reaching an abrupt termination, with- 
out any balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to him who 
should reach the extremity, except into the depths below. 
Whatever is to become of poor Piranesi, at least you suppose 
that his Jabours must now in some way terminate. But raise 
your eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs still higher on 
which again Piranesi is perceived, by this time standing on the 
very brink of the abyss. Once again elevate your eyes and a 
still more aerial flight of stairs is descried ; and there again is 
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the delirious Piranesi, busy on his aspiring labours ; and <o on, 
until the unfinished stairs and the hopeless Piranesi bc+h are 
lost in the upper gloom of the hall.” 

Other contents of this number are “ The Jicdzes’ 
Lodging, Oxford,” by M. Jourdain ; The Gard: us of 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex ” ; the first instalment «f an 
article on Decorative Paintings, by Ingleson C. Goodi- 
son, with illustrations from the work of Frans Snv ers, 
Paul de Vos, Melchior d’Hondecoeter, and Caimpi- 
doglio; the Florence Nightingale Memorial and the 
Robert Boyce Memorial, Liverpool, the worl of 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse ; and a Special Sujple- 
ment entitled ** The Architecture of the Liner,” with 
an article on Planning, Decoration, and Equipment, 
by Mr. Arthur J. Davis, and illustrations of the pala- 
tial interiors of the great Cunard liners, the “ Aqui- 
tania,” ‘Lusitania,’ and “Mauretania”; the 
‘* Imperator” and “Admiral von Tirpitz,” of the 
Hamburg-Amerika line ; *« The Empress of Asia ~ and 
the ‘Empress of Russia,” belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and other vessels of this class. 


COMPETITIONS, 
Hythe Concert Hall Competition. 

Members and Licentiates are advised that the 
conditions of this competition are not in accordance 
with the Institute Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions, and the Competitions Committee are 
in correspondence with the promoters with a view to 
getting them amended. 


Hale Grove Gardens School Competition, Mill Hill. 

Following the practice of briefly styling a com- 
petition by the name of the locality in which the 
proposed building is to be erected, the notice vetoing 
the above competition was sent out headed simply 
* Mill Hill School Competition,” it being overlooked 
that this might be taken to refer to the well-known 
public school which goes by the name * Mill Hill 
School.” We much regret that this unfortunate 
oversight has been the cause of annoyance to the 
Mill Hill School authorities, and tender them our 
sincere apologies. 


MINUTES NIL 

At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14, held Monday, 20th April 1914, at 8 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 19 
Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 28 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and a few 
visitors,—the Minutes of the meeting held 6th April 1914, 
having been published in the JourNAL, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Bernard William Hart 
Brameld, Fellow, elected 1903, and William Laidlaw Carru- 
thers, Fellow, elected 1892. 

Mr. Max Clarke [F.] having read a Paper on PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. R. L. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. Boydell Houghton, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Clarke by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the meeting separated at 10.35. 
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